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NOTICE. 


A Speciat Supplement of THE SPEAKER will be 
published on May 2nxnp, Advertisements for this 
number should reach The Manager, 115, Fleet Street; 
E.C., by April 30th. 











THE WEEK. 





EXPREssions of opinion on the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Education Bill have been numer- 
AT HOME. ous during the week. They do not 
seem, however, to demand any 
special attention, owing to the fact that they have 
been based very closely upon party lines. The 
Bishops, a considerable section of the clergy, and the 
members of Her Majesty's Government have all 
expressed their general approval of the Bill, though, 
curiously enough, most of them think it may be 
improved in certain particulars. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who now proclaims himself the champion of the 
Voluntary schools, has suggested amendments of the 
measure which will certainly startle his clerical 
allies. But even he gives his support to the Bill as a 
whole. On the other hand, the School Boards, all the 
chief educational authorities of the country except 
the Bishop of London, and the Liberal party without 
any exception, have denounced the measure as mis- 
chievous, reactionary, and unnecessary. It is clear 
that its discussion by Parliament will occupy many 
weeks, and it is certain that it will not become law 
in its present form. 





THE Government Bill dealing with agricultural 
rating, which was introduced on Monday by Mr. 
Chaplin, proves, as was suspected, to be neither 
more nor less than a scheme for abstracting a million 
and a half annually from the public funds, and ap- 
plying it to the relief of the rates of persons holding 
agricultural land. This is the beginning and the end 
of a measure which, in its way, is as audacious and 
as flagrantly unjust asthe Education Bill itself. 
One single class in the community—a class to 
which the members of the Government almost 
without exception belong—is to be singled out 
and made the recipient of the bounty of 
the Treasury at the cost of the ratepayers 
as a whole. Sir Henry Fowler, who has given 
notice of an amendment to the motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, had no difliculty in show- 
ing that the pressure upon the ratepayers in towns 
is far greater than that upon ratepayers in rural 





in helping the class with which they are themselves 
most closely identified, and they have accordingly 
brought in this Bill, the direct object of which is 
to increase the rents of the landowners. From all 
quarters among the Opposition the Bill has been 
received with an uncompromising hostility. 





Stk Henry Fow.sr’s speech in the House of 
Commons on Thursday evening was a much-needed 
warning in view of the position of the smaller payers 
of income-tax, who, though they are probably, for 
the most part, staunch supporters of the present 
Government, have been sacrificed to the interests of 
the landlords and of the Anglican and Roman priest- 
hoods. What they feel in their inmost hearts about 
the Budget may be gathered from the protest of 
Mr. Webster, a London Tory member; yet it 
may be feared that their interests will be still 
further sacrificed to the South African specula- 
tors and the Jingoes; and, if the new type of 
Protectionist Conservatives are to have their way, 
the housekeeping expenses of these small house- 
holders will go up too. Certainly we cannot share 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s optimism as to the 
prospect in South Africa and the Soudan; and 
though the Sinking Fund purchases are suspended— 
quite rightly, since Consols cannot but fall as con- 
fidence returns to the investing public—it is well to 
remember that we shall not always be prosperous, 
and that, as local rates and debts will certainly rise 
in the future, the pressure of the National Debt 
ought never to be forgetten when increased expendi- 
ture is in view. 





WE regret to learn from a statement by the well- 
informed Washington correspondent of the Times 
that the negotiaticns on the question of Venezuela are 
not advancing as they ought to do. Lord Salisbury 
appears to have done nothing since the presentation 
of the Venezuelan Blue-Book to Parliament. It is 
true that he has taken one very important step in 
proposing the establishment of a general system of 
arbitration for questions that may arise between this 
country and the United States. In doing so, he has 
acted in conformity with public opinion here, and, we 
hope, on the other side of the Atlantic also. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Washington Government have 
not accepted Lord Salisbury’s proposals, and one of 
their reasons for not doing so is said to be that the 
proposed arbitration treaty was framed in such a 
manner as to exclude the Venezuelan Question from 
its operation. It is difficult to understand why it 
should have been limited in this way. The Vene- 





districts. But Ministers are primarily interested 


zuelan Question seems eminently suited for settle- 
ment by negotiation ; but even if it were otherwise, 
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the British public have finally made up their minds 
that it is not a question worth fighting about, and 
all that they desire is that our Government should 
lose no time in settling it upon an honourable and 
equitable basis. 








THE news of the unsettled state of the negotia- 
tions regarding Venezuela came at a very un- 
propitious moment. The difficulties connected with 
our foreign policy, both in the Soudan and South 
Africa, are by no means diminishing, and it seems 
incredible that Ministers should be willing to run 
any risk of further difficulties on the American 
Continent. So far as our negotiations with 
President Kruger are concerned, all that is known 
is that his reply to Mr. Chamberlain's despatch is 
now on its way to this country. As Mr. Kruger 
has not copied Mr. Chamberlain’s methods in 
diplomacy, we are not yet acquainted with 
the contents of the despatch. It is said to 
be conciliatory in tone, but there seems reason 
to believe that it does not yield the most im- 
portant points at issue between the two Govern- 
ments. In the meantime, the aggressive party in 
England is doing its utmost to aggravate the 
situation, and to stir up public feeling against the 
Government of the Transvaal. On Tuesday a 
committee was ‘formed at the House of Commons, 
consisting of those members of Parliament who are 
anxious that coercion should be applied to the 
Boers in order to make them yield to the demands 
of the Uitlanders. It would be well in these cir- 
cumstances if the suggestion of the Daily Chronicle 
were adopted and a committee formed representing 
those who desire that the questions pending between 
ourselves and the Boers should be settled by friendly 
negotiation. 





Some of the demands made by the party which 
is hostile to the Transvaal must strike most persons 
as being singularly unreasonable. The fact that 
the Boers have made military preparations of a 
defensive character seems to be regarded as a 
deliberate act of hostility on their part towards 
this country. Forgetful of the fact that the Boers 
have just had to repulse an unlawful armed invasion 
of their territory, and to put down an incipient 
rebellion at Johannesburg, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bart- 
lett and his friends profess to regard the precaution- 
ary measures now being taken by President Kruger 
as a wanton insult to this country. Those of us 
who have never denied that the Uitlanders suffer 
from grievances which ought to be redressed 
will hardly be able to regard the line taken by Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett and others as being likely 
to assist in the removal of those grievances. So long 
as politicians in this country are openly clamouring 
for the coercion of the Boers, and are even demand- 
ing the recall of Sir Hercules Robinson because he 
does not approve of their proposals, we cannot be 
surprised at the fact that President Kruger should 
think it necessary to strengthen the defences of the 
Transvaal. A man whose house has just been 
broken into by armed burglars is usually regarded 
as being justified in strengthening his bolts and 
bars, nor is his justification less complete if he should 
find that the burglars have a large party of sym- 
pathetic friends behind them. 





ALL this week the most alarming reports have 
been reaching London as to the Matabele rising 
in general and the fate of Bulawayo in par- 
ticular; and the cutting of the wire announced 
on Thursday afternoon will, no doubt, intensify 
the anxiety. At the same time, there is reason to 
believe that matters are less serious than the 
extreme alarmists maintain. The relief column is 
making satisfactory progress, and, while the official 
telegrams can be trusted, the rest may be taken at 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benelit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





some discount. It must be remembered that the 
champions of the Uitlanders, or some of them, have 
other reasons than the hysteria Mr. Chamberlain 
imputed to them on Wednesday for painting the 
situation in as lurid colours as possible. British 
troops may be used against Boers as well as against 
Matabele ; and some of the telegrams seem to suggest 
that the latter are regarded as a new variety of big 
game. Meanwhile, it is to be remembered that, much 
as we hope for the suppression of the insurrection, 
something is, after all, to be said for the insurgents. 
That they have very real grievances we hope to 
show next week. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the Constitutional 
Club on Wednesday evening fell naturally into two 
parts. The later, or South African, portion con- 
tained nothing that Liberals generally will not 
cordially endorse; though his reflections on the 
ery for the dispatch of large British forces to 
Matabeleland may possibly have been received 
with considerable mental disquiet—even after 
dinner—among those minor luminaries of the Con- 
servative party who constitute the Constitutional 
Club. However, in the first part of his speech, 
Mr. Chamberlain had entertained his audience 
in a way too familiar at Tory festivals. He had 
been rather vulgar and distinctly malicious, and in 
his description of Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy 
he certainly had diverged widely from the truth. 
Moreover, after denouncing it, he complained that 
Lord Rosebery’s attacks tended to discredit the 
principle of continuity of foreign policy to which 
Lord Rosebery was always appealing when in office. 
If we could only see signs of continuity between 
Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy and that of the 
present Ministry, we should gladly welcome them. 
But little information is vouchsafed to us by the 
Government as to their intentions, and what we 
know of their foreign policy is for the most part 
unfavourable. 





THE important representative Conference on 
Secondary Education, held this week at Cambridge, 
has approved the constitution of the local authority 
for the superintendence of secondary education as 
proposed by the Education Bill—an approval which 
may possibly be justified on the ground that a 
Committee of the County Council will be far less 
exposed to sectarian influences and more ready 
to recognise its own limitations in the complex 
subject of secondary education than in dealing 
with primary schools. It will be very much like 
governing bodies in general—well-intentioned, but 
obtuse: the best hope is that it may be conscious of 
its ignorance. However, the Conference unanimously 
resolved that these local bodies ought not to be left 
without central control. Moreover, it urged that the 
“freedom, variety, and elasticity” of the present 
system should be maintained, and that where 
useful work was really being done by private 
adventure it should not be interfered with by 
State-controlled schools. The second day of the 
meeting was occupied largely by discussion of the 
registration and training of teachers, on which 
subjects the old objections reappeared, but without 
much effect on the Conference. 





FRANCE is in the midst of an acute 

ABROAD. political crisis, set up by the rebellion of 
the French Senate against the series of 
humiliations to which it has been subjected by M: 
Bourgeois’s Ministry. Presumably the Senate was 
encouraged by the various signs, some of which we 
noted last week, that the tide is beginning to turn in 
favour of the Moderates—of which the most remark- 
able is that more than two-thirds of the Depart- 
mental Councils have declared against the income-tax 
in principle, and many of the remainder have either 
expressed no opinion or have made _ reserva- 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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scheme. At any rate, it decided on Tuesday, 
by 171 to 90, to postpone the Madagascar votes, and 
so to resent the function which the action of the 
Chamber had attributed to it of mere registration 
of the decisions of the more directly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. By so doing, of course, it 
laid itself open to the facile charge of want of 
patriotism, since, if the money is not voted by 
Friday next, the needs of the army of occupation 
cannot be provided for in any constitutional way. 
The Chamber, therefore, was hastily summoned— 
the Senators at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have spoilt the Deputies’ holiday—and 
on Thursday the Premier read a formal declaration 
which clearly defined the position and policy of the 
Ministry, and announced its resignation. There- 
upon the Chamber, after a stormy sitting, considered 
a resolution virtually endorsing the Ministerial 
contentions. This, though an attempt was made by 
the Moderates to secure its technical defeat, was 
finally passed unanimously, though not by a quorum, 
and was ruled by the President to be valid. 


THE late Ministry, on the whole, deserved a 
better epitaph than is now being devised for it by 
Moderates on both sides of the Channel. Its declara- 
tions as to foreign policy were contemptible, because 
M. Bourgeois, who to all appearance knew nothing 
about the subject before he took office, rushed along 
what he took to be the proper course into Turco- 
philism and Russophilism with all the zeal of a 
neophyte. But its domestic policy, the real cause 
of its fall, was not a bad one on the whole; its 
income-tax scheme is right in principle, and it was 
under promise to modify the details of the machinery 
of assessment, though whether the promise could 
have been satisfactorily kept may be doubted. 
It had tended in various ways to moderate its 
Radicalism, and M. Bourgeois, one of the most 
skilful of Parliamentarians, would probably have 
moderated it still more if he had been more 
moderately opposed. Then, it is not clear that the 
Conseils-Généraux are representative of the masses, 
any more than our own County Councils are; and it 
is clear that the assertion of its privilege by the 
Senate at the present time inevitably sets up an 
active Revisionist campaign, which is full of dangers, 
even to the Republic, but with which, in so far as 
it is concerned with modifying the privileges of 
an Upper House, English Liberals cannot but 
cordially sympathise. The Senate is, of course, to 
some extent democratic, which a hereditary House 
can never be; but it is clear that its functions are 
mainly advisory, and that if there is to be a conflict 
between the two Chambers the victory must belong 
to that which is most directly representative. 
Meanwhile, however, there is a deadlock. 





THE debate on duelling in the German Reichstag 
this week has been marked by a ludicrous confession, 
on the part of the Imperial Chancellor, of the power- 
lessness of the Government. Speaking in his name, 
Herr von Boetticher assured the House that “ there 
was no ground for supposing that the Executive had 
not done its duty” in striving to prevent the Kotze- 
Schrader duel. He went on to declare that people 
who were determined to fight would always find the 
opportunity, and that the Chancellor, recognising 
that the laws ought to be obeyed by all classes alike, 
was now engaged in devising measures to secure uni- 
versal obedience. We cannot wonder at the derisive 
laughter which the statement provoked, since it is 
abundantly clear that the most active and authorita- 
tive portion of the Executive actually brought about 
the encounter which resulted in Herr von Schrader’s 
shocking death, and that the means provided by law 
and usage for checking duels are now never used to 
the full. Were duelling treated like other forms of 
homicide, it would soon go out of fashion even in 
the Prussian army ; and the supposed determination 
of the combatants to cross the frontier might be 


stopped, for those on active service, by simple 
stoppage of leave. “Courts of honour” with in- 
creased powers, which were suggested in the debate 
as @ remedy, would certainly prove worse than 
useless ; for it is clear that it was two such courts— 
enforcing a tradition which, apparently somewhat 
against his will, made the Emperor their instrument 
—which refused to allow the unhappy Herr von Kotze 
to seek his legal remedy without fighting besides. 





On Saturday, by 96 votes to 42, the Municipal 
Council of Vienna elected the Anti-Semite leader, 
Herr Lueger, as Burgomaster, and so repeated the 
offence for which its predecessor was dissolved last 
autumn. Herr Lueger accepted the honour in a 
speech which in effect is a declaration of war not 
merely against the Ministry but against the Emperor 
himself. What the Government will do remains to 
be seen. Its Parliamentary position, too, has altered 
for the worse. The Bill for raising the salaries 
of the minor officials is anything but popular in 
the country, and is not likely to pass as it stands; 
and it is these officials whose discontent gives Anti- 
Semitism much of its strength. Moreover, the action 
of the Viennese populace is a defiance to Hungary ata 
very critical time—both because of the Millenary 
Exhibition and because of the negotiations for the 
renewal of the financial arrangement between 
Austria and Hungary, now in a more critical state 
than ever. Moreover, it is clear that the temper of 
the new electorate to be created by the Reform Bill 
now pending will be largely Ultramontane, Anti- 
Semite, and Socialist, and peculiarly hostile to 
German Liberalism. Now it is on German Liberalism 
and its ally, the Liberalism dominant in Hungary, 
that the present Constitution and foreign policy of 
the Empire have hitherto rested in the main. Nothing 
could more effectually embroil Austria-Hungary 
with Italy and endanger the Triple Alliance than 
an outburst of Austrian Ultramontanism at the 
election of the next Pope. 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, whose acute 
LITERATURE, etc. and sympathetic studies in the lives 
of the Brontés are well known, has 
contributed to the new number of 7’he Woman at 
Home a very interesting article dealing with Char- 
lotte Bronté and her great biographer, Mrs. Gaskell. 
It contains many letters hitherto unpublished, and 
throws fresh light upon a question of fascinating 
interest to most lovers of English literature. It is 
understood that Mr. Shorter is engaged upon a 
volume dealing with the subject at greater length. 





BouEMIAN history, which has never yet, we 
believe, been presented as a whole to the English 
reader, is now to be made accessible by two English 
publishers. Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce a 
“ Historical Sketch” by Count Lutzow, going down 
to the subjugation of the country in 1618 and con- 
taining a chapter on the literature; and the sub- 
ject is also to be dealt with in a volume of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “Story of the Nations” series. The 
author is Mr.C. E. Maurice. In view of the incessant 
strife of nationalities in the Austrian Empire—a 
strife which the approaching extension of the 
franchise seems likely considerably to intensify— 
these works ought to be of interest to students of 
the present as well as of the past.—Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall also announce for next month “ Moko, 
or Maori Tattooing,” by Major-General Robley, an 
important anthropological work, with over 150 
valuable and strange illustrations.—Mr. Unwin is 
also busy about the Southern Hemisphere. He 
promises a story by a rising Australian writer 
—Mr. David Falk—*“A Castaway of the 
Barrier”: a translation of M. Gaston Bois:ier’s 
book on the country of Horace and Virgil, 
which may be useful to travellers (but we 
suspect most travellers will keep away from the 








Mantuan marshes and the Sabine highlands, and 
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content themselves with seeing the environment of 
these poets as reflected in M. Boissier’s attractive 
pages); anda new novel by Ouida, “ Toxin,” intended 
to give an awful example of the ethical effect of 
vivisection.—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
announce a large-paper edition (limited to 250 
numbered copies) in sixteen volumes of the novels of 
Harrison Ainsworth, with the original steel-plate 
illustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, and others re- 
produced in photogravure. 





M. LAMOUREUX having departed, with a promise 
to return and give a fresh series of orchestral 
concerts in the autumn, the musical interest of the 
past week has been concentrated entirely on the 
operatic performances given by Sir Augustus Harris 
at Drury Lane. Apart from the fact that these 
performances take place in English, and that one 
or two well-known works of English origin—such 
as Maritana and the Bohemian Girl—are included 
in the repertory, there is little to distinguish them, 
in an artistic point of view, from the representa- 
tions in Italian and in French given during what is 
called emphatically “the season.” During no season 
either of French, Italian, or German opera can the 
part of Elsa be more charmingly acted and sung 
than it is now at Drury Lane by Miss Fanny 
Moody. The music of the part is easy enough to 
sing, though difficult to sing well. It is, in any 
case, sung by Miss Fanny Moody in all possible 
perfection, and she is really the only Elsa who looks 
the part. If Sir Augustus Harris does not soon 
establish an English Opera House on a permanent 
basis, in which case the most interesting parts 
would naturally be entrusted to Miss Fanny Moody, 
she would do well to abandon English for Italian 
singing; which would open to her all the great 
capitals of Europe, now closed to vocalists who sing 
in English alone. 





THERE are being exhibited in London at the 
present time two sets of drawings which ought 
certainly to be kept unbroken as series, if that is 
possible. Oneis “ Australian Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. 
F. C. Rowan (the Dowdeswell Galleries), for which a 
home ought to be found at Kew. Mrs. Rowan has 
dared even snakes in her pursuit of these gorgeous 
flowers, and has reproduced them with scientific 
precision. The other set which we should grieve to 
see dispersed among individual purchasers is Mr. 
John Fulleylove’s “Greek Landscape and Archi- 
tecture ” (Fine Art Society), We have not 
space in a note to speak of the many points of 
interest in this charming and instructive group. 
Mr. Hall Caine introduces us to a collection of 
pictures by Mr. William Stott of Oldham (the 
Goupil Gallery) and—as he has a perfect right to do 
—interprets the artist to us. We do not agree with 
Mr. Caine in considering “ Iseult” as “ approaching 
the realm of poetic imagination wherein Rossetti 
trod as a master,” for we consider it the weak spot 
in the collection, but otherwise we fully share the 
novelist’s appreciation of the artist’s work. Messrs. 
Tooth’s spring exhibition contains a fine head by 
Lord Leighton, “ A Suppliant ”; an important picture 
by Bouguereau, “Sisters”; a Da Chattel, “On the 
— | and a Ter Meulen, “ Returning to the 

old.” 





THe death of Baron Hirsch re- 
moves a very remarkable and 
complex figure from the cosmo- 
politan society of Europe. Of his financial career 
all that need be said is that he had gained an 
enormous fortune by means which did not commend 
themselves to ordinary men of business. When he 
had accumulated wealth, which is credibly said to 
amount to more than twenty millions sterling, he 
entered upon a career of pleasure which attracted 
universal attention. In France, England, Germany, 
and Hungary he owned houses which might fairly 


OBITUARY. 











be described as palaces, and led a life of ostenta- 
tious magnificence such as Ouida has at times 
loved to depict. Absolutely excluded from the 
narrow circle of Austrian society, and regarded 
askance by the aristocracy of Germany and 
France, he avenged himself by becoming the 
familiar friend of some of the greatest personages in 
Europe, and he had, once at least, the honour of 
entertaining the Prince of Wales on his splendid 
sporting demesne in Hungary. Then, when he 
seemed to be wholly given up to the pursuit of 
pleasure, he suddenly developed a new and remark- 
able side to his character. His only son died, and he 
forthwith began to spend his accumulated millions 
in works of pure philanthropy. His greatest bene- 
factions were those by which he tried to benefit the 
persecuted Jews of Russia. Upon them he is said to 
have spent a sum of three millions sterling. But he 
was known in England, as well as on the Continent, 
for his generosity, and the London hospitals lose in 
him one of their noblest benefactors. He belonged 
to the small order of men who have a distinct 
individuality of their own, and who are scarcely to 
be judged in the fashion in which we judge more 
ordinary types of humanity. 





THE Marquis of Bath was a good example of the 
best aspect of the English peerage—an excellent 
landlord and local magnate, the owner of a historic 
house, and, though a Conservative, never a strong 
partisan. Indeed, he had revolted from Lord 
Beaconsfield and the fashionable Turcophilism of 
his party during the Russo-Turkish crisis of 1876-78, 
and had studied the question for himself.—Herr 
Ingersley, the Danish Minister of Public Works, 
had done much to improve the railway system 
of his country.—M. Léon Say was the son 
and the grandson of eminent economists whose 
eminence he had himself surpassed. As Prefect of 
the Seine after the Commune of 1871, and as 
Minister of Finance in six Cabinets, and as Ambas- 
sador to England, he had had opportunities rarely 
offered to economists of uniting science with 
practice, and had used them with distinct success, 
Few contemporary Frenchmen were better known 
or more esteemed in England, and almost his last 
public appearance was at the dinner of the British 
Economic Association four weeks ago. We publish 
reminiscences in another column. 








THE JINGO FEVER. 


N° one can be surprised that whilst a large 
iN number of our fellow-countrymen are in im- 
minent peril of their lives in Bulawayo, popular 
interest at home should centre mainly upon military 
questions, The right of the British settlers in 
Matabeleland to our sympathy and assistance is 
indisputable, and upon whatever other matters we 
may be divided, there is at least no difference of 
opinion on this question. But whilst we have not a 
word to say against anything that may be done for 
the purpose of saving the men and women now 
threatened by the Matabele, it is impossible not to 
be struck by the fact that the prevailing fever of 
Jingoism goes far beyond anything justified by the 
state of things at Bulawayo. Ever since the fierce 
outbreak against the German Emperor at the be- 
ginning of the present year it has been made 
increasingly evident that the country is suffering 
from a violent recrudescence of the war feel- 
ing. Not since the beginning of 1878 has there 
been any such manifestation of this feeling 
as that which we are now witnessing. In 1878 we 
seemed to be rushing into a war with Russia. The 
danger was clear, and it existed at a single point 
only. For that very reason it was averted with 
comparative ease when Europe met in congress at 
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Berlin. To-day, however, it is not at one point 
only that the flames of Jingoism are bursting forth. 
For some inscrutable reason the people of this 
country seem to find enemies everywhere, and to be 
anxious everywhere, save in one quarter, to come to 
blows with them. So far as our relations with the 
United States are concerned no one can complain of 


the conduct of the British public. Not to fight the 
Americans, except under the pressure of an urgent 
necessity, is a doctrine which seems to be held 
equally by rabid Jingoes and the peace-at-any-price 
party. But this is the only redeeming feature in 
the present situation. In all other quarters 
we see that the prevailing feeling is one that is 
incontestably dangerous to the preservation of 
peace. It is, of course, with regard to South 
African affairs that the existing Jingoism is dis- 
played in its most rampant form. In _ that 
quarter of the world we have only escaped war so far 
by something like a miracle. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been strong enough, down to the present moment, 
to resist the importunities of the band of financial 
adventurers who are deliberately trying to plunge us 
into an armed conflict with the Boers. But there 
are signs that he is not unaffected by the extra- 
ordinary pressure which is being brought to bear 
upon him. The despatch of reinforcements to the 
Cape is in itself a very small measure; and we are 
not inclined to question the fact that it is one which 
may be justified upon its merits. But the fact that 
it has been carried out against the opinions of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the wise and statesmanlike 
administrator of the South African Colonies, is dis- 
tinctly ominous. Nor does it seem less ominous 
when we see that the success gained by the Jingoes 
in the despatch of reinforcements is now being 
followed up by a demand that Sir Hercules Robin- 
son shall be recalled. No failure of duty can be 
alleged against him. On the contrary, the nation is 
indebted to him even more than to our Colonial 
Office for the success with which war was avoided 
at the time of Dr. Jameson’s raid. His offence is 
that he stands between those who are clamouring 
against him and the realisation of their desire that 
this country may be plunged into hostilities with the 
Boers of the Transvaal. 

Beneath all the superficial arguments which are 
used for the purpose of defending the proposals of 
the South African Jingoes their real purpose may be 
clearly detected. This cosmopolitan herd of financial 
adventurers, whose only real interest in South Africa 
lies in the goid mines of the Rand, profess to be the 
ardent champions of the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain. They demand that, in defiance of 
the treaties which guarantee the internal inde- 
eager csor of the Transvaal, President Kruger shall 

required to make his submission to England. 
Forgetful of the fact that it was by outside ad- 
venturers that the peace of that part of South 
Africa was first threatened, they protest with 
hypocritical vehemence against the efforts which 
the Boers are making to arm themselves, and openly 
preach the doctrine that these defensive measures 
justify aggressive action on our part. Finally, 
because they know that Sir Hercules Robinson is 
absolutely opposed to their policy of violence and 
aggression they clamour loudly for his dismissal. 
It is war that they want—a war which they believe 
will place at their disposal the vast mineral treasures 
of the country now owned by the Boers. Is it 
possible that thoze members of the British public 
who are not interested in the gold mines, or the 
Chartered Company, or any one of the numerous 
financial speculations which now exercise so great an 
influence upon South African politics, fail to realise 





the wickedness of the agitation which is thus | 





being carried on for the purpose of embroil- 
ing us with the Boers? 1t would almost 
seem that this is the case, for unquestionably the 
Jingo feeling with regard to South Africa is not 
confined to Jews and City-men and the members of 
the aristocracy who have been dabbling in mines 
and Chartered Company shares. It rages every- 
where. It is to be found in quarters where one 
would least expect to discover it—in Liberal clube, 
and in newspapers which have long been regarded 
as the authoritative exponents of Liberal opinion. 
We have many grounds of quarrel with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but when we see how great is the pressure 
which is being brought to bear upon him, in order 
to secure his submission to this Jingo herd and its 
policy of unjustifiable aggression, we feel that if he 
can only resist it, and save Great Britain from the 
crime in which so many of her children seek to plunge 
her, he will have atoned for most of his misdeeds in 
other directions. In the meantime, we should like 
to know how it is that so little is being done by the 
opponents of the war-party to strengthen the hands 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The peril is imminent, for 
the advocates of the measures which must involve us 
in war are unceasing in their activity, and, as we have 
seen, have at their command resources the power of 
which is hardly to be exaggerated. Yet we confess 
we cannot see in the country any signs of a move- 
ment in opposition to theirs. It almost looks as 
though the fever had caught hold of all classes. If 
that be so, and if the kind of movement which has 
been carried on at home ever since last Christmas is 
to continue unchecked, it cannot be long before we 
find ourselves engaged in a struggle in South Africa, 
which will only be the prelude to a great war in 
Europe. 

But it is not in regard to South Africa only that 
the Jingo party seems to be in the ascendant. The 
Nile expedition is now set before us in its true 
colours. Despite the explanations and apologies of 
Ministers when they first talked of an advance to 
Akasheh, we have been formally committed to a 
great campaign in the coming autumn, a campaign 
which is to be carried on by British troops, and 
which is to have for its object nothing less than the 
reconquest of the Soudan. Yet nobody seems to 
make a public protest against this monstrous folly. 
Here and there some solitary writer or speaker may 
raise his voice; but the vast mass of the public, 
including, we regret to say, the majority of the 
Liberal party, remains dumb and apparently indiffer- 
ent. It is true that there is no great enthusiasm 
for this Nile campaign outside the walls of the War 
Office, in which Jingoism in its worst form seem; 
now to baz rampant. But if there is no enthusiasm 
it cannot be said that there is any hostility ; and as 
a result the War Office is eagerly taking advantage 
of the prevailing apathy in order to ccmmit us to 
that which must under any circumstances ke a 
serious campaign, and which may develop at any 
moment into a great war. Is it possible that the 
nation realises all that is now happening, a'l that is 
now being prepared, under its eyes? If it does, 
and if it yet remains calmly apathetic whilst its 
soldiers and its gold are being used not for the 
purpose of vindicating our honour or defending our 
interests, but for that of forcing a war upon those 
who do not desire and have not provoked it, then, 
indeed, the fever of Jingoism must have reached a 
point at which it has deprived the nation of ita 
reason. It seem3 useless now to discuss the question 
which underlies that of the Soudan campaign—the 
question of our occupation of Egypt. The country 
in its present mood evidently cares nothing for the 
oft-repeated pledges given to France and to Europe 
by its Ministers, and desires nothing less than to see 
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an attempt made to redeem those pledges. Yet no 
man can deny that the honour of Great Britain is 
involved in their fulfilment, and that if we deliber- 
ately refuse to carry them out, we shall have to pay 
the penalty to the uttermost farthing. We are no 
pessimists, and have no wish to draw gloomy 
pictures of the future of Great Britain; but that 
future will be black indeed if there is not a speedy 
recovery from the fever and madness of Jingoism 
from which we are now suffering. 








THE ATTACK ON THE SCHOOLS. 


M* CHAMBERLAIN has completed his career 
IVE of political apostasy by blessing, with some 
material reservations, the Bill for destroying the 
national system of non-sectarian education. He 
stands alone among men professing still to hold 
Radical opinions in favouring Sir John Gorst’s 
grotesque measure of injustice. Even his own 
School Board at Birmingham, despite the political 
influences which are rampant in the borough, has 
shown no hesitation in its condemnation of proposals 
which from the point of view of the real friend of 
education are absolutely indefensible. Next week 
the executive of the National Liberal Federation 
will meet to pass judgment upon the measure, and 
there is not the slightest doubt as to what the 
nature of that judgment will be. It is impossible 
to doubt that both Ministers and the Bishops have 
been startled by the heartiness and unanimity of 
the opposition which their reactionary scheme has 
encountered everywhere outside the limits of 
the Clerical party. How completely Ministers 
have been taken by surprise . the outburst 
of feeling against the Bill was proved on Mon- 
day, when Mr. Balfour announced that Sir 
John Gorst’s measure was to give way to Mr. 
Chaplin’s Landlords’ Relief Bill. In_ these 
circumstances, we should imagine that even the 
Guardian and the Spectator will feel inclined to 
recast their original verdict upon the educational 
proposals of the Government. Their happy belief 
that there would be a general acquiescence in 
the scheme has been widely dispelled. They know 
now that the Government has succeeded in bringing 
all the forces of Liberalism and Nonconformity 
together in one compact army animated by a feeling 
of resolute opposition to a Bill which is, in many 
respects, the worst and most mischievous ever 
submitted t>» the House of Commons. The more 
closely the measure is examined the greater are 
the defects and dangers which are discovered 
in it. Viewed from the purely political stand- 
point it has two grievous and ineradicable faults. 
The first lies in the fact that it tramples under 
foot the old and _ well-established principle 
that where the public money is expended it must 
be expended under the eyes, and with the sanction, 
of responsible public representatives. Under this 
Bill the money of the public will be handed over 
to the clergy in hundreds of parishes to be ex- 
pended at their own sweet will, nor will the ordinary 
citizen obtain a single benefit in return for his 
forced contribution to the clerical purse. The 
second political objection lies in the fact that by 
means of this Bill the House of Lords will be placed 
in a position of supremacy so far a3 the educational 
system of the nation is concerned. A General 

lection may drive the present Government out of 
office, and may prove conclusively that its educa- 
tional policy is abhorrent to the vast majority of 
the nation. But even in that case the country will be 





unable throughitsrepresentative Legislative Chamber 
to undo the mischief which this Bill will have wrought. 
That can only be done with the assent of the 
House of Lords. With an audacity which even 
their temporary majority in Parliament cannot 
justify, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
seized upon this Bill as a pretext for extending the 
powers of the Hereditary Chamber. The money of 
the public, devoted by a Tory House of Commons to 
clerical purposes, will continue to be devoted to those 
purposes, no matter what changes may take place in 
public opinion, until the House of privileged peers 
shall see fit to undo its own work. If this fact does 
not justify the present Opposition in resorting to 
every possible means for the purpose of preventing 
this measure from becoming law, we confess we do 
not know what will. 

But it is from the point of view of our national 
educational interests that the Bill is most objection- 
able and deserves to be fought most strenuously. 
Regarded in this light, it is a measure which 
seems to demand the uncompromising hostility 
of all men, to whatever party they may belong, 
who profess to be the friends of education. 
It is a measure which must strike a deadly blow at 
the system of primary education this country has 
enjoyed for a quarter of a century, and which has 
already wrought so beneficent a change ‘n its s cial 
condition. Oar School Boards may have their 
faults—undoubtedly in some of the small r dis- 
tricts they have fallen short of their duty—but, 
taken as a whole, and certainly in our larger towns, 
they have done a noble work, with which no Church 
and no voluntary organisation has been able to 
compete. It is for these Boards that the friends of 
education have now to fight. If they should be 
destroyed—and destroyed yf must be should this 
Bill become law—the whole fabric of our educational 
system will have been reduced to ruia. Nor is there 
any hope in the provisions of Sir John Gorst’s Bill 
that anything which will compare in value and 
efficiency with the system thus destroyed will take 
its place. All the provisions of the present measure 
tend to the lowering of the standard of education, 
and to the adoption of a false economy as the 
guiding principle in dealing with our educational 
needs. Even the Bishops have not as yet dared 
to defend this Bill on the ground that it will improve 
the national system of schooling. In this fact is 
to be found its most fatal defect. Who will venture 
to declare that our present system is perfect? 
Who that knows the work that has been done in 
other countries will contend that England can afford 
to leave her school system where it is at present? 
The great material interests of the nation emphatic- 
ally demand that the system should be improved 
and brought to a point at which it will compare 
more favourably than it does at present with the 
systems in operation among neighbouring States. 
Upon this point we might hope that even Tories 
would agree with Liberals. Unfortunately, that hope 
has been shown to be a delusive one. The present 
Tory party apparently holds that too much school- 
ing is a greater evil than too little for our young; 
and they would rather see the children of the State 
turned out upon the world without any equipment 
for the battle of life, than see that equipment pro- 
vided by instruments of which they disapprove. If 
they should be successful, then we may bid a long 
farewell to the hope that Great Britain will be able 
for any length of time to hold her present position 
of commercial supremacy in the world. Everywhere 
the competition in education is increasing, and every- 
where it is to those who have advanced furthest in 
the race that the substantial prizes fall. For twenty- 
five years we have been doing our utmost to recover 
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the ground we lost in former days, and to gain for 
our people such an education as will enable them 
to hold their own with their competitors abroad. 
Now we are invited by a reactionary Govern- 
ment to give up the attempt, and to think only 
of the rates and of the privileges of the Clerical 
party in dealing with the question of national 
education. It seems incredible that such a position 
should have been taken up by any party in the 
State. It is nothing less than a crime against the 
commonwealth of which those who take up that 
position are guilty. Let the religious question, so 
shamelessly exaggerated by the fanatics, be laid on 
one side; we may even put aside in addition those 
political considerations of which we have just 
spoken; and there will still remain more than 
enough in this iniquitous measure to call for the 
unyielding opposition of every man who has the best 
interests of his country at heart. It is late in the 
day to find ourselves confronted by the question: 
Shall our children have the best possible schooling, or 
shall they not? Yet that is the question which is 
now put to the people of this country. It is one in 
which every working man as well as every citizen, 
to whatever class he may belong, has an interest; 
and we confidently trust that when the true nature 
of the present problem has been grasped by the 
nation, the demands of the Government will be 
met with an emphatic and universal negative. 








TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 
WELVE years ago a veteran and somewhat 
cynical member of the Liberal party was 
asked what he thought would be the result of ex- 
tending the franchise to the agricultural labourers. 
He replied that the cottagers’ wives would get more 
blankets and that the landlords would get more votes. 
He might have said with equal truth, if he had 
possessed the spirit of prophecy, that while the 
cottagers would get votes, the landlords would get 
money. When we ventured to hint that the Govern- 
ment would find it difficult to fulfil all the promises 
they made in the country at the time of the General 
Election, the criticism was ascribed to jealousy in- 
spired by defeat. The Agricultural Rating Bill, 
which, though not introduced till after Easter, has 
been placed in the van of the Ministerial measures, and 
is to be pushed ahead of them all, has set town and 
country by the ears. A million sterling this year, a 
million and a half in future years, is the modest tax 
levied upon the urban ratepayer in his character of 
Imperial taxpayer for the benefit of the agricultural 
community. No competent authority denies that in 
the long run this money will find its way into the 
pockets of the landlord. Mr. Chaplin does not deny 
it. He confesses and avoids. He asks why a man 
should be punished for owning arable or pasture. 
The question is irrelevant, since nobody proposes to 
punish him. It would be far more material to 
inquire why a man should be fined for working in a 
mine or a factory. For this Bill does undoubtedly 
take from him what it gives to the agricultural 
ratepayer. The Government probably rely upon 
the old and strange superstition that no one 
feels taxes, though everyone feels rates. Although 
the successive efforts of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir William Harcourt have gone a 
long way to redress the balance between direct and 
indirect taxation, it is still true that the great body 
of consumers, especially the working classes, con- 
tribute to the revenue a disproportionate share of 
their income or earnings. Personal property, it will 
said, is exempted from rating, or, rather, has 





never been rated. That is not a consideration which 
affects the masses. But such as it is, there are at 
least two answers to it so far as it concerns this Bill. 
In the first place, seven millions and a quarter are 
already granted every year from the Exchejuer to 
the relief of local rating. In the second place, the 
pressure of rates is felt far more in urban than in 
rural districts; while this Bill wholly ignores the 
towns, and reduces only those rates which have been 
reduced already. 

Mr. Chaplin has indeed promised an inquiry into 
the incidence of urban rating. But no such inquiry 
is needed. Sir Henry Fowler’s Report is not three 
years old, and it practically exhausts the subject. 
One Conservative Member of Parliament, speaking 
on Mr. Long’s Cattle Bill, protested that he had 
not joined the Unionist party in order to support an 
English Land League. Mr. Whiteley has followed 
up this epigrammatic outburst with a vigorous 
onslaught upon Mr. Chaplin’s system of doles. 
The total amount of the agricultural rates in the 
United Kingdom is estimated at three millions, 
which would be about one-and-ninepence an acre, or 
two-and-threepence in the pound. To suppose 
that halving that not very enormous burden 
will bring sensible relief to the agricultural 
interest, or bring back into cultivation land 
which h.s gone out of it, is altogether 
chimerical and absurd. Mr. Chaplin, in the course 
of his involved and confused speech, expressed the 
curious opinion that Imperial subsidies promoted 
local economy. If a young man of extravagant 
tastes and habits were told that whatever he spent, 
half of it would be paid for him, tie motive for 
retrenchment would be generally recognised as in- 
adequate. Mr. Hunter, whose retirement from 
Parliamentary life is a serious loss to ithe Liberal 
party and the House of Commons, has proved that 
in the case of Scotland, where thrift is not unknown, 
the rates were not permanently lowered by a grant 
from the Treasury. The “spending authorities,” as 
they are called with grim humour in Mr, Chaplin’s 
Bill, soon arrive at the natural conclusion that the 
have more to spend. It may be argued that in these 
circumstances the landlords will make nothing out 
of the Bill. Butit will serve as an admirable excuse 
for not making remissions of rent. A remission of 
rent, which so often procures for the landlord a 
gratuitous advertisement in the daily newspapers, 
does not, like permanent reduction, lower the rate. 
The tenant, who is of course legally liable, pays on 
his nominal rental, and not on the sum he actually 
hands over to the landlord. If Mr. Chaplin’s Bill 
passes, the landlord will say, “ No, you can’t have it 
both ways. Your rates are halved; you must pay 
your full rent.” The tenant-farmers who imagine 
that this Bill will do them any good are egregiously 
deceived. 

The amendment to the second reading of the Bill 
which Sir Henry Fowler will move on Monday needs 
far more dialectical power than Mr. Chaplin possesses 
if it is to be met in fair argument. Sir Henry invites 
the House of Commons to say that if rates are to be 
paid out of taxes, it should be all rates, and not 
merely agricultural ones. Mr. Chaplin says that 
agriculture is depressed, and that this is a national 
evil, for which a remedy must be found. He is him- 
self a Protectionist, and would like to revive the 
Corn Laws. They would be a remedy, though a 
remedy far worse than the disease. But this Bill 
is no remedy at all. There is, indeed, a sort of 
temporary guarantee against reckless expenditure 
in the shape of a provision that the amount of the 
Imperial grant shall be fixed for five years. But 
that does not alter the fact that the “spending 





authorities’? may spend the amount of the grant 
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without increasing the burden on the ratepayer. 
Sir William Harcourt quoted in the debate from a 
very remarkable speech made by Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1879, when agricultural distress first became 
acute. Lord Beaconsfield then enumerated all that 
had been done for the ratepayer since Sir Massey 
Lopes carried his motion in 1870 against the 
strongest of all Mr. Gladstone’s Governments, and 
declared that this policy of grants in aid could 
not be indefinitely continued. Lord Beaconsfield 
was, on that occasion at least, no prophet. He 
had not been in his grave seven years when 
Mr. Goschen, whom he regarded as a dangerous 
Radical, enlarged and nearly doubled, under 
pressure from Tory landlords the four millions 
which he found at their disposal. Nothing can be 
more vicious than such a system, if system it 
deserves to be called. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
soundest and most capable financier the Conserva- 
tives have produced since the death of Peel, cannot 
really approve of it, though he may be forced to 
adopt it by political exigencies. But whatever may 
be thought of grants in aid as a general principle— 
and we have not disguised our opinion—this par- 
ticular application of them is utterly indefensible. 
It would be better to vote the landed interest a lump 
sum as a free gift than to dodge and palter with 
public funds intended for national purposes. 








DUBLIN CASTLE. 


“ \ 7] HITAKER’S ALMANACK” is an invaluable 

compendium of facts, tinged with a Union- 
ist colour which is perhaps a little out of place. 
The reader who turns to the section entitled “The 
Kingdom of Ireland ” may be surprised to find that 
“the Government is semi-independent. A Lord- 
Lieutenant, appointed by each successive Ministry, 
exercises almost regal sway. He has a salary of 
£20,000, but, being usually a nobleman of large 
private fortune, his expenditure is frequently much 
more than the amount received.” This is a trifle 
exaggerated, but it is substantially true, and the 
reader who realises its truth may not find it quite 
easy to understand why some Nationalist Members 
advocated the other day the abolition of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy. The Government of Ireland 
—in the sense of its administration—is in 
strictness semi-independent. There is an Irish 
Office in London, an insignificant brick building at 
Queen Anne’s Gate, but it is merely a branch of 
Dublin Castle maintained for the Parliamentary con- 
venience of the Chief Secretary. The departments 
of State are centred in Ireland’s capital city. The 
Treasury did, indeed, obtain direct control of the 
financial administration in 1817, owing to the 
breakdown of the system of separate exchequers 
which was provided for by the Act of Union. 
The officers of Customs and Excise in Ireland 
have their chiefs in Somerset House, and the 
Board of Public Works, which was_ originally 
intended merely to regulate loans of public money, 
and is still mainly engaged in that business, is 
directly subject to the Treasury in Whitehall. 
The Post Office, too, is directly Imperial; but the 
Board of National Education, the organisation of 
the Judiciary, Law, and Police, the Land Commission, 
the Local Government Board, the Fishery Com- 
missioners, and all the other departments of Irish 
Government are, so long as they do not seek further 
funds or further legislative powers, subject to no 
English department. They are centred in Dublin 
Castle, and the Lord-Lieutenant and his Chief 





Secretary answer to Parliament for their acts. 
The Lord-Lieutenant holds Viceregal levées, can 
bestow knighthoods, exercises the prerogative of 
mercy, and is advised—at least, theoretically—by 
a separate Irish Privy Council. 

To the convinced Unionist this state of things 
must seem very difficult to explain. He can under- 
stand the necessity for a Governor to represent the 
Crown in a colony which has a separate administra- 
tion, whether or not responsible to a local Legis- 
lature, but Ireland, he has been taught to suppose, 
is an integral part of the United Kingdom. The 
Act of Union destroyed her legislative identity and 
merged her representatives, so tar as mere law could 
do it, in the Lords and Commons at Westminster. 
Why should the trappings of a Court and the reality 
of a separate Government be maintained to remind 
the Irish of an independence which must never 
be restored? We are not sure that, from the 
Unionist point of view, we could satisfactorily 
remove those doubts and difficulties. Mere dis- 
tance and the dividing Channel are not a sufficient 
explanation. They are at least as troublesome to 
legislators as to administrators, and the progress of 
science lessens their terrors day by day. It would 
be much easier, so far as distance is concerned, to 
administer Connaught from Whitehall than it was 
to administer Westmoreland or Cornwall in the 
days of Pitt. The Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office would laugh if they were told that subordi- 
nates cannot be kept in order at the end of five 
hundred miles of telegraph wire. And indeed, from 
the point of view of a convinced Unionist who was 
also desirous of an improved Irish administration— 
Mr. Courtney, for example—there are obvious disad- 
vantages in the present system. If the Union is to be 
made acceptable to Ireland by proving to the Irish 
people that their legitimate grievances can be 
satisfactorily removed by the United Parliament, it 
is essential that the Irish officials should be made 
directly sensitive to Parliamentary criticism. At 
present, in their semi-independency, the officials in 
Dublin, having no chiefs at Whitehall but their 
changing party chiefs, are appreciably more difficult 
to keep in order than English officials are. It is 
not merely because they have had to administer 
bad Acts, but because they have administered good 
Acts badly, that Dublin Castle has earned for itself 
so bad a name in Ireland. From the Unionist 
standpoint, a Royal Prince would be a more efficient 
concession to the cravings of Dublin society than 
any peer, and the Irish departments might be dis- 
tributed among the English Ministers, Education to 
the Vice-President of the Council, and soon. Thus 
there would theoretically be some assurance that 
Ireland would get not merely equal laws, but equal 
administration. It might be used as a strong argu- 
ment in favour of this view that the departments 
which do work in Ireland, including the Post Office, 
are not habitually at loggerheads with Irish senti- 
ment, and are not more severely criticised for their 
Irish than for their English work. It happens that 
their work is necessarily less contentious, but no 
matter—we are stating what the Unionist might be 
expected to say. 

The fact that no Unionist has ever had the 
courage to ask for administrative union is to our 
mind one of the strongest proofs of the essential 
hollowness of the Unionist position. A century of 
supposed government from Westminster has left 
government from Whitehall impossible. The essen- 
tial differences of Irish temperament, Irish social 
conditions and economic requirements, render it 
necessary by almost universal admission that Ireland 
should have a separate administration. Whatever 
an Irish Parliament may have to create afresh, it 
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will find Government offices galore and a trained 
civil service left to it as an interesting survival 
after a century of Parliamentary union. If, as 
we believe, the ideal of Irish Government must 
be reached by the road of legislative devolution, 
any attempt to further centralise the administration 
ought to be strongly resisted. The Lord-Lieutenancy, 
though there are many features of that institution 
which may be open to criticism, is an important 
barrier against unification. It is easy to talk of 
it as a sham sovereignty, an unreal playing at 
kingship. In one sense all kingship in these 
islands is unreal. But just as the Monarch is 
important as a symbol of the unity of the 
Empire, so the Lord-Lieutenancy is important as 
an outward and visible sign of the separateness 
of Ireland. The Court, the Privy Council, the 
ceremonies of State, are a boon to Dublin shop- 
keepers and a means by which the wives of the 
Irish gentry can amuse themselves without going 
to London, but those of themselves are, we admit, 
diminishing attractions. When a Liberal Viceroy 
is at the Castle, such as Lord Spencer or Lord 
Houghton, he is boycotted as mercilessly as if he 
were a Clare landgrabber, and it might be argued 
with some force that the Horse Show does more to 
attract visitors to Dublin and to make it a capital city 
than does the Lord-Lieutenancy. But this separate 
Court has been of the greatest use in assisting 
the Irish officials in their struggles to retain ad- 
ministrative Home Rule. Whatever be the party 
in power in Ireland, the Irish Government remains 
an entity to be reckoned with. It maintains 
a certain dignified independence as against the 
English Departments. Sometimes the motive may 
be a very bad one—a struggle for old abuses, for 
class prejudices and landlord domination. But that 
is neither here nor there. Many of the men who 
struggled hardest against the Union of Parliaments, 
and whose names are recorded in Barrington’s red 
list and treasured by a grateful people, opposed 
the Union because they believed it would lead 
to Catholic Emancipation. The Irish officials are 
mainly men of the same kidney. Their motives may 
be mostly bad, but their resistance to absorption has 
its uses. It isa good thing thata country so difficult 
for Englishmen to understand should have some 
official as well as Parliamentary spokesmen to pre- 
vent it being maltreated by philanthropic physicians 
who have made an imperfect diagnosis. We cannot 
pretend to have a very high opinion of Dublin Castle 
or the men who man it, but the institution has within 
it—if we may use that catchword—great potentiali- 
ties of future good. The Irish members should 
recognise that it is the only bit of Home Rule left to 
them, and bear therefore for a brief space with Lord 
Cadogan. 








FINANCE. 
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HE event of the week on the Stock Exchange 
was the rise of Consols on Monday to 114. 
Very little real business was done, and the advance 
was mainly speculative, due to a large extent to 
buying back by speculators who had sold without 
possessing the stock. Almost immediately a de- 
cline took place; and on Wednesday, under the 
influence of the long telegram published by the Times 
respecting the Venezuelan negotiations, Consols fell 
at one time to 112}. In well-informed circles it is 
thought that the United States Government is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to settle at once, and amicably, all 
the pending questions, and that, while there is no 
hitch, yet the telegram reflects some impatience 
amongst United States high officials. President 





at Birmingham encourage a better feeling; while 
the preparations for the Czar’s coronation make 
it certain that Russian influence will be exer- 
cised in the immediate future to prevent all dis- 
quieting questions being raised. Generally, there- 
fore, the feeling in the City is that, for the time 
being at all events, the political scares are at an end, 
and that we shall have a period of repose for some 
time to come. With Concsols, all first-class securities 
have risen extravagantly. That prices are too high 
no sensible person doubts, and that there must be 
a fallsooner or later is reasonably certain. But while 
money continues so exceedingly abundant and the 
public is unwilling to engage in new enterprises any 
material fall is improbable. Home Railway stocks 
were in good demand early in the week, but gave way 
on the Venezuelan telegram. Not much business is 
doing in International securities, the Paris market 
being held in check by the Cabinet crisis. Still, 
there has been an advance in Egyptian and Turkish 
securities. The South American department is 
fairly steady, but investment is checked by the large 
expenditure on the part of Argentina, Chili, and 
Brazil on naval and military preparations. The 
belief is gaining ground, however, that an agreement 
for referring all disputes to the arbitration of this 
country is on the point of being signed between 
Chili and Argentina. It is known that the Argen- 
tine Minister in Chili has actually come to such 
an arrangement, and that he is nowin Buenos Ayres, 
laying the matter before his own Government. In 
the United States department there was some specu- 
lation on Monday and Tuesday, which, however, was 
brought to a stop on Wednesday. When money 
is so exceedingly abundant, and people find 
it so difficult to get securities that yield a reasonable 
return, there will from time to time, no doubt, be 
renewals of speculation in the United States depart- 
ment. But the whole prospect there is so very 
doubtful that investors will do well to be exceedingly 
cautious. Trade is bad, credit is shaken, the currency 
is in utter disorder, and nobody can foresee how a 
settlement is to be arrived at. The South African 
market is fairly steady. The public is waiting 
upon the issue of the negotiations between Mr. 
Chamberlain and President Kruger. Speculation 
for the time being is at a standstill. But investors 
are holding their stocks firmly, and everything 
points to a very considerable increase of activity as 
soon as a peaceful settlement is arrived at. 

Bankers are endeavouring to raise rates some- 
what by refusing to lend for a week at less than 
} per cent. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
they will succeed, for, though trade is improving, 
prices are very low, and speculation, whether in the 
commercial markets or on the Stock Exchange, is at 
a standstill. The demand for loanable capital, there- 
fore, is small, while, on the other hand, the supply 
is increasing day by day. It is reasonably certain, 
therefore, that rates of interest and discount 
must remain exceptionally low for a long time 
to come—always provided, of course, that peace 
is maintained, and that nothing entirely unforeseen 
occurs. The refusal of bankers, on the one hand, to 
lend their surplus balances at current rates and the 
necessity they are under to employ those balances 
in some way or other accounts to a very considerable 
extent for the unprecedented prices to which Consols 
and other high-class securities have risen. And 
while the Money Market remains in this state they 
are much more likely to rise further than to fall 
materially. Silver remains steady at about 31d. per 
ounce. The India Council still sells its drafts satisfac- 
torily. It offered for tender on Wednesday 60 lakhs as 
usual, and disposed of the whole amount at an 
average price of slightly over ls. 24d. perrupee. On 
Tuesday the Council announced a new sterling loan 
for £2,400,000. The rate of interest is only 24 per 
cent., and the minimum price is fixed at 99. The 
scrip has been since dealt in at a premium of 5, 
which seems an extravagant price, considering the 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—“ It is time that the nation and the 
Government realised that we have serious work 
upon our hands both in South Africa and the 
Egyptian Soudan.” It is the Times which begins its 
first leading article this morning with these words. 
So the truth is out at last even in the most unexpected 
quarters. The promenade from Wady Halfa to 
Akasheh is now admitted to be only the first step in 
a great war which will have to be carried on in this 
coming autumn by British troops. Had the electors 
any notion last July, when they gave Lord Salisbury 
a blank cheque, that this wild scheme lay hidden in 
the immediate future? and if they had known this, 
would they have voted as they did? I am aware 
that the Spectator thinks these questions ridiculous, 
and is very angry with anyone who ventures to 
suggest them. They are, nevertheless, questions 
that are distinctly worth asking, and not merely 
from the party point of view. If a Minister is to be 
permitted to plunge his country into a great war in 
support of a policy upon which the electors have 
never pronounced an opinion, the political rights of 
Englishmen are not quite so great as they have been 
supposed to be. But there is another question, 
namely: Js this policy of aggression and adventure 
on the Nile disapproved by the country? Most 
reluctantly I feel bound to confess that recent ex- 
periences lead me to the conclusion that there is, if 
not a majority, at any rate a large minority in Great 
Britain who favour such a policy, and who are 
prepared to sacrifice the national honour for the 
— advantage of a permanent occupation of 
Sgypt. 

It is in South Africa as well as in the Soudan, 
however, that we have “serious work” upon our 
hands. Mr. Chamberlain last night announced his 
surrender to the ring of financial Jingoes in the City. 
They have conquered him, and he is now doing their 
bidding in sending out reinforcements to the Cape. 
The Boers have had the audacity to arm themselves, 
and the still greater audacity to declare that they 
are only doing so because they feel that it may 
become necessary to defend their territory from 
hostile invasion. This makes it necessary that we 
should forthwith organise an army on our part, as 
though we believed that Kruger and his men were 
about to march upon Cape Town. The simple fact 
is that here, as in Egypt, the Jingo party is 
triumphant, and that we have advanced several 
degrees nearer to that great European war which 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues seem resolved to 
bring about. 

Sunday.—A friend of Mr. Chamberlain gave me 
an interesting defence of that gentleman's South 
African policy yesterday evening. According to 
him, Mr. Chamberlain knows as well as anybody 
else that English troops are practically of no use in 
Matabeleland, and the force which has now been 
sent to the front will on no account be permitted to 
enter Rhodesia or to fight. “He had to do some- 
thing to satisfy people here,” said his friend, “ and 
this is what he has done.” As for the despatch of 
troops to the Cape, that also is merely a concession 
to the Jingoes, and has no real military or political 
significance. The Boers could, and would, settle the 
Matabele business in a few days if we accepted 
their offer to do so. But here again the Colonial 
Secretary must play to the gallery. “If he allowed 
Kruger to undertake the task he would be driven 
out of office in a week.” His friend declared, how- 
ever, that despite the concessions he has had to 
make to the clamorous South African gang, he is 
thoroughly sound upon the main question, and 
means to steer his way successfully through the 
rocks and shoals which still lie between us and 
the attainment of a good understanding with the 
Transvaal. I sincerely hope that this will prove to 
be the case; but in the meantime his undoubted 





surrender to the Jingoes in the matter of the troops 
is an ominous incident; and one can judge of the 
effect it has already produced among the City 
gang from the fact that they are now clamouring 
impudently for the recall of Sir Hercules Robinson ! 
I am sorry to hear from different quarters a 
gloomy account of the health of Lord Salisbury. 
That he is far from robust is generally known, and 
once more it is being whispered that his retirement 
from office will not be long delayed. By whom will 
he be succeeded? Speculations of every kind are 
rife upon this subject; but the solution of that 
which must undoubtedly be a grave difficulty for 
the Tory party is likely, according to the shrewdest 
observers, to take the following shape: Mr. Balfour 
will become Prime Minister with a peerage, the 
Duke of Devonshire will take the Foreign Office, and 
Mr. Chamberlain will become leader of the House of 
Commons, I only give this speculation for what it 
is worth. It comes from some of the shrewdest 
men in Parliament, but it may be upset by any one 
of a dozen different possibilities. Mr. Chamberlain's 
complete apostasy on the Education question is 
generally accepted as conclusive of his fixed deter- 
mination to stay where he is—a Tory among Tories. 
Monday.—The resignation by Dr. Hunter of his 
seat in Parliament was finally decided upon a week 
ago. The retirement of this very able man and 
excellent public servant from his Parliamentary 
career is one of the saddest events in the history 
of the House of Commons. Two years ago Dr. 
Hunter was one of the younger men whose future 
seemed to be assured. There had been general sur- 
prise when Mr. Gladstone passed him by in forming 
the Ministry of 1892; but everybody was convinced 
that he was destined to rise quickly in the official 
hierarchy. His interest in public work, his unflag- 
ging industry, his conspicuous ability, all marked him 
out for future distinction. He had “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” and he was a recognised 
authority upon many important questions on which 
most Members of Parliament have to take their views 
at second hand. Then came, literally in a moment, the 
blow which struck him down and destroyed his career 
of ceaseless activity and usefulness. An attack of 
paralysis laid him aside, and though for many 
months he has clung to the hope that he might 
eventually be restored to his old vigour, that hope 
has now been abandoned; and whilst still a com- 
paratively young man, he has, like the soldier 
wounded on the battlefield, to retire from the fray. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the feeling of pity and 
sympathy which the case of Dr. Hunter has excited. 
That feeling is not confined to one side in politics. 
Though an advanced Radical, he had won the respect 
and esteem of his political opponents, and all who 
sat with him in the House of Commons will join in 
deploring his disablement. It is to be hoped that 
some steps may be taken which will afford an 
adequate expression of this universal feeling. No- 
thing has yet been settled as to his successor, but 
there are doubtless many men who would like to 
follow him in the seat he held by so large a majority. 
Tuesday.—The Bill for preventing the “ bilking 
of cabmen” seems to be attracting a good deal of 
attention; but, after all, the Bill for ensuring the 
bilking of the residents and ratepayers in towns 
is a matter of still greater interest. Mr. Chaplin’s 
proposals yesterday were nothing less than the 
unfolding of a wholesale scheme of public plunder. 
Having got into power, the country gentleman is 
clearly resolved that he will make the best of his 
opportunity. By their latest plan, Ministers mean 
to take two millions a year from the public purse 
and apply it to the relief of themselves and their 
fellow landowners. There was a general feeling of 
amazement in the lobby last night after Sir Henry 
Fowler’s smashing attack upon Mr. Chaplin’s Bill. 
The audacity of the scheme is only equalled by its 
dishonesty. But in this respect it is only on a par 
with the Bill for destroying the national system 
of education. Far-sighted Liberals are by no means 
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sorry to see to what lengths of folly and injustice 
Ministers are proceeding. The latter are apparently 
filled with the conviction that they have got a 
perpetual lease of power, and that the public 
revenue has been placed exclusively at the service of 
themselves and their political associates. This is a 
delusion which will certainly not survive the next 
General Election, when the outraged townspeople 
will have the opportunity of striking at their 
oppressors. In the meantime, the Opposition has 
been put in good heart by the very iniquity 
of last night’s measure. It has got more than 
enough to fight about, and already speculations 
are heard as to the amount of salvage Mr. Balfour 
is likely to secure from a Session destined to be ship- 
wrecked by the rapacity of his colleagues and his 
own incapacity as leader. 

The death of Lord Bath recalls a great epoch in 
the history of the nation. It was in 1876, when 
men of all parties united themselves in opposition to 
the violent Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield’s Adminis- 
tration, that Lord Bath became for a time a man of 
note in the political world. At that time the 
country was, as it is now, in the hands of a Govern- 
ment which seemed to have no scruples as to the use 
it made of its power, and which was apparently 
bent upon dragging us intoanunjust war. Happily, 
Mr. Gladstone was at the very zenith of his physical 
and intellectual power, and he threw himself into 
the work of beating the Ministry which was then in 
office, with a result which is known to everybody. 
But not even Mr. Gladstone could have defeated the 
war policy of Ministers if it had not been for the 
courage and patriotism of many eminent Conserva- 
tives of those days, who broke loose from the 
bonds of party discipline and openly rallied to the 
side of the men who were trying to preserve the 
country from the iniquitous war in which Lord 
Beaconsfield and his satellites were anxious to 
involve it. Lord Bath was probably the most re- 
markable of these men, for he was an old Tory who 
had never shown the slightest sympathy with 
Liberalism in any form until the day when he 
boldly appeared upon the platform to support Mr. 
Gladstone and denounce the Jingoes. It is rather 
melancholy to think that though we are now passing 
through a crisis very much like that of 1876, 
there is no Tory now who has the courage to 
iend his assistance to those who are trying to pre- 
vent the ruin of their country, Tempora mutantur, 
indeed ! 

Wednesday.—Mr. Smalley sounds an alarm in 
the Times this morning on the subject of Venezuela. 
He again sees danger threatening in that direction, 
and is evidently disposed to blame Lord Salisbury 
for the fact that this danger exists. His warning 
is useful, but it is to be hoped that it is also 
superfluous. The one point upon which sensible 
men of both parties in this country are agreed is 
that there is nothing whatever in connection with 
the Venezuelan dispute for which it would be worth 
while to quarrel with the United States. We have 
forgiven even the offensive folly of Mr. Cleveland 
last December, and we are not likely therefore to be 
stubborn regarding the possession of territory that 
is generally regarded as worthless. In London 
everybody assumes that the questions in dispute 
have been virtually settled. If what Mr. Smalley 
says is true, and we are still as far from a settle- 
ment as ever, we shall want to know what the 
Foreign Office has been about in wasting its time in 
this fashion. There is one offence which not even 
the Tories would ever forgive Lord Salisbury if he 
were to commit it. 

The death of Baron Hirsch has made a mild 
sensation in London society. Despite his prodigious 
wealth and his vast and almost fabulous charities, 
the Baron was hardly a popular person. He was 
inclined to be aggressive in his manner—especially 
towards those whom he believed he could browbeat 
with impunity—and there was always a suspicion 
of the purse-proud upstart in his manner. On the 











other hand, his hospitalities were as lavish as those 
of Monte Cristo, and he dispensed his charities 
with the lavish hand of a millionaire in a philan 
thropic novel rather than in the manner typical of 
his race. He was fond of pleasure and was the 
reverse of an ascetic. He had a passionate desire 
to find admission into good society, and was 
prepared to pay almost any price in order to 
accomplish this object. He had made himself the 
“very good friend” of one or two of the most 
illustrious persons in Europe; and he will be 
mourned with equal sincerity in the very highest 
and the very lowest quarters—in the palace and 
the ghetto. But for ordinary people who did not 
need his charity, and who had no wish to share in 
his magnificent hospitality, he was not a person 
who had many attractions. Poor fellow! At the 
time of his death his London residence—Bath House, 
Piccadilly, sacred to the memory of Carlyle—was 
being painted white, a measure which seems almost 
sacrilegious to the admirers of the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Baron Hirsch meditated a long stay in 
England during the coming season, and his mansion 
was being prepared for him accordingly. 

Thursday.—What a wonderful man is the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies! He fills the newspapers this 
morning, and he leaves the average person in a state 
of bewilderment as the result of a perusal of his 
letters and speeches. Take his speech to the members 
of the Constitutional Club—a body ranking with the 
National Liberal Club on the other side. One half 
of that speech consisted either of vulgar clap-trap or 
of deliberate perversions of the truth. Malice, envy, 
and personal hatred, for example, governed all Mr. 
Chamberlain had to say about the late Government, 
and particularly about the foreign policy of the late 
Prime Minister. One might have supposed that it 
was Lord Rosebery who had truckled to France in 
Siam, handed the Armenians over to Turkey and 
the Turks to Russia, all but come to blows with 
Germany over South Africa, and then yielded 
to the demands of the Emperor William in the 
Soudan. But though nothing could be worse 
or more deliberately mendacious than the first 
part of the speech to the Constitutional Club, 
the second part —that relating to the Trans- 
vaal and the Matabele rising—was excellent. The 
speaker's vulgarity passed out of sight, and we 
heard the voice of a statesman who dared to utter 
unpalatable truths to those whom he addressed. 
Yet, if these references to South Africa showed us 
Mr. Chamberlain at his best, his letter on the 
Education Bill again presented him to us at his 
worst. Here once more he makes hay with the 
facts, and calmly expresses opinions, every one of 
which he has denounced in recent years. The chief 
feeling of a Liberal after surveying these conflicting 
revelations of Mr. Chamberlain's character is one of 
satisfaction that there is no longer a chance of 
seeing that gentleman again in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. 

Friday.—Mr. Balfour does not improve in his 
leadership of the House, and last night he discon- 
certed even some of his staunchest supporters by 
his mismanagement of business. There is a growing 
feeling of dismay among the rank-and-file of the 
Ministerial party at the prospect which the Ses- 
sion offers to them. Three highly-contentious Bills, 
all of which are certain to be debated at very con- 
siderable length, are still awaiting a second reading, 
and the number of minor measures still to be dealt 
with is considerable. May is at hand, and Whitsun- 
tide will be here almost directly. After Whitsun- 
tide a Session which is to end by the middle of 
August is practically doomed, so far as the carrying 
of more than one big measure is concerned. Here, 
then, is the situation with which Ministers have 
to deal, and it is not surprising that their sup- 
porters should feel dismayed when they observe 
that the Leader of the House is failing to display 
the qualities which are undoubtedly called for by 
the critical state of business. 
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Sir Henry Fowler has scored more than one dis- 
tinct success in the present Session, and last night's 
speech on the Budget Bill will be generally regarded 
as another triumph. The plea put in on behalf of 
the unhappy income-tax payers is a further develop- 
ment of the policy of the Liberal party, and it will 
not be an unpopular policy. 








A REPUTATION, AND ITS PERILS. | 





\ TE are citizens of the greatest of Empires, but 

the legitimate satisfaction which we feel in 
consequence is apt to suffer seriously from the 
bombastic patriotism of our  ultra- Imperialist 
Jingoes. For restoratives in this, as in other cases, 
we have to look abroad. Occasionally a sudden 
blow, like the German Emperor's telegram to Presi- 
dent Kruger, may rouse us to a consciousness of 
our position and our heritage; while there are 
always, if we care to read them, the abusive 
misrepresentations of the Continental Press— 
the French papers, frequently; the semi-official, 
superior, swaggering, German press still oftener 
—to serve as a suitable irritant. But frequent 
repetition, and a knowledge of the composition 
and motive of these diatribes, have rather dulled 
their effect. A pleasanter restorative is afforded 
at rare intervals by the honest and emphatic 
praise accorded by some foreign critic. The latest 
instance of this is the very remarkable article in this 
month’s North American Review by Mr. David A. 
Wells, the well-known free-trader and eminent 
American economist. Writing a propos of the Vene- 
zuela dispute—and, as we have now reason to fear, 
with an unexpected appropriateness to the present 
phase of the negotiations—Mr. Wells tells his country- 
men plainly that they are now at the parting of the 
ways. Will they be friends of England or enemies ? 
Their prejudices—ingrained, though Mr. Wells does 
not say so, by early education—incline them to 
hostility, but Mr. Wells shows briefly how 
groundless these prejudices are. The War of 1813, 
the attitude of our Government and upper classes 
during the War of Secession, have been more than 
atoned for long ago. Apart from jealousies based 
on pernicious economic theories as to currency and 
Protectionism (which Mr. Wells does not mention, 
and to which he cannot be expected to give any 
weight) the fears of England now entertained in 
America are based on views grotesquely contrary 
to the truth. England is treated as the land-grab- 
bing country, the monopolist country, always ready 
to push British interests, to snap up territory 
everywhere to the detriment of the rest of 
the world. Mr. Wells meets this fiction by 
a brief summary of facts. The greater colo- 
nies, as we trust even American school-children 
are aware, are essentially free. The least of our 
possessions can hardly be said to be constrained or 
coerced. Wherever it is possible we give a large 
measure of self-government—some of Mr. Wells’s 
instances, like the Cayman Islands, will come on the 
average well-informed Englishman as a revelation— 
and “even in the much-criticised colony of British 
Honduras,” not to speak of India, we spend largely 
for the welfare of the native population. Most of 
all, in the West as in the East, we claim no exclusive 
or monopolist rights for citizens of the British 
Empire as such. Wherever the British flag flies, 
there trade is as free to all nations as it is to 
her own citizens. That can be said of no 
other nation—neither of the Continental Powers 
nor of the United States. Now in the Venezuelan 
Question, as Mr. Wells shows, this is really one of 
the issues, The extreme Venezuelan claims include 
the control of the navigation of the Orinoco; and 
if England secures this (as Sefior Paraza, the 
Venezuelan Minister at Washington, said in a letter 
of 1890, hitherto overlooked, but quoted by Mr. 
Wells), English ships will carry into the interior 





of South America English goods and English 
ideas. Precisely—and so may American or French 
or Venezuelan ships, so long as England holds 
to her present policy of Free Trade, carry their 
own goods and ideas thither if it pays their 
owners to do so. But Venezuelan control of 
the river would mean its blockage by a system of 
tolls, or the grant of a monopoly in the navigation 
to a chartered company—which, indeed, has already 
been done provisionally. 

It is a powerful plea for American sympathy and 
friendship with England, which says many things 
which an Englishman would not say, and against 
which some negative or limiting instances might be 
found by a less microscopic eye than Mr. Wells 
possesses. We might think of our opium war with 
China, or of some aspects of our dealings with West 
African natives, or of some incidents in the settlement 
of the Indian frontier,and some tendencies visible just 
now in South Africa. But still, in the main, every 
Englishman knows it to be true. Whatever ad- 
venturers may have done in India or Africa or 
America, our Colonial and Indian Empires can 
hardly be said to be the direct work of the nation 
or the Government at all. As Professor Seeley said 
of the former, it has been very largely “picked up, 
as it were, in a fit of absence of mind”: vast terri- 
tories which might have formed brilliant portions 
of it—Cuba, the Philippine Islands, Java—have 
been thrown away after a brief possession; other 
parts, like “the Oregon territory” and northern 
Maine, muddled away by ignorant or careless negotia- 
tors; possible acquisitions refused, as in Africa and 
New Guinea, where Germany has gone farther and 
the natives have fared worse; and even our Indian 
Empire, latterly the- work of conscious consolidation, 
was in its inception, as Professor Seeley has also 
pointed out, less a conquest than an internal revolu- 
tion in which an English company happened tobecome 
the dominant factor. True, till we became a free- 
trading nation, the Colonies were regarded as estates 
to be worked for our benefit, and markets for our 
produce ; but, as Adam Smith showed, our ignorance 
as to the kind of goods the Colonies were likely to 
manufacture sometimes defeated our ends. Now, 
that policy is at an end also, and our supremacy 
—except so far as the Colonial Governments in the 
exercise of their liberty impose limitations—means 
a fair field for the commerce of all nations and no 
favour for our own. 

But how long shall we keep our reputation 
unimpaired? If we are going to “rush” reforms 
in the Transvaal by force, instead of awaiting the 
inevitable progress of events; if we are going to 
have “Free Trade within the Empire” with dis- 
crimination against foreign nations, eg. the 
United States; if we are going to “develop” our 
colonies by the expenditure of Imperial capital, for 
which future taxpayers will certainly look for a 
return; if we are to insist on our claims in Vene- 
zuela, not because the district is settled by English- 
men, but because it is auriferous; if we are to fall 
into'the old fallacies of regarding those colonies whose 
trade we can control, not merely as legitimate, but 
as protected markets for us, then we shall lose a 
great part of the reputation which we now enjoy. 
And we cannot but fear that this danger is at hand. 
The bad example of other colonising nations 
(whose colonies are for the most part failures) seems 
to be seducing us into eighteenth-century ways 
again. We shall suffer—our consumers at home, 
our carrying trade, our trade with foreign countries, 
our colonies themselves—through those effects 
of over-hasty development which we know so well 
in the United States and Argentina; and our 
material losses may awake us too late to the fact 
that the “ abstract” economists were right after all. 
Meantime, in spite of our consciousness of rectitude, 
the Americans may continue to understand that, for 
the sake of future peace and harmony, the English 
public is quite ready, in regard to Venezuela, to 
practise altruism once more. 
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BARON HIRSCH. 


ERY few people can resist the fascination which 
the idea of limitless wealth exerts. The pos- 
sibilities of it are so boundless, the notoriety attach- 
ing to it is nowadays so wide, and the desire for it is, 
of course, so universal, that those who attain it 
acquire inevitably a certain curious interest in the 
public eye. What is, perhaps, most remarkable is 
not the number of rich men, for that has ceased to 
be remarkable in this century of millionaires, but 
the fact that so very few of the possessors of 
colossal fortunes have as yet made any mark in the 
history of the world. When one remembers that 
wealth means power over men, when one realises that 
the victories of capital are infinitely more durable and 
widespread than the victories of war,one wonders why 
a new Napoleon has not arisen in the realm of 
riches, to show in a practical and conspicuous form 
the influence which money can exert among the 
nations, and the vast forces which money can control. 
The owners of accumulated millions have as yet 
made little use of their omnipotence, beyond found- 
ing charities and institutions, and buying palaces 
and titles for themselves. The power of a colossal 
fortune in the hands of a man of genius has never 
yet been proved ; and a large part, we think, of the 
interest attaching to the remarkable Jewish financier 
who died so suddenly this week, is due to the fact 
that among his compeers he seemed to recognise the 
larger possibilities of wealth, and to combine a cer- 
tain idealism with the means to carry his ideals out. 
It is the conviction of all possessors of a com- 
petence that it is a vulgar thing to be inordinately 
rich. The three questions which one inevitably 
asks about any man who has made an enormous 
fortune are: How did he get it? How does he use it? 
and How does he bear it? And the answer to the 
last question, in reality the least important, is, 
naturally enough, the only one which weighs with 
the majority of men. It is, perhaps, only fair that 
those who make vast fortunes should have a certain 
amount of prejudice to fight. No man, the less 
successful argue, without possessing some of the 
lower qualities, ever realised an enormous mass of 
wealth. Reasonably or unreasonably, a certain 
suspicion follows the man who grows rich much 
faster than his fellows, and more people than Mr. 
Ruskin will be found to argue that the art of 
accumulating money for ourselves implies also the 
art of contriving that other people shall have less. 
But, after all, it is in the spending, and not in the 
making, that millionaires’ fortunes become of interest 
to the world, and few men succeeded in making 
theirs more interesting than Baron Hirsch. The 
great enterprise which he carried out, of founding 
colonies in Canada and Argentina—where persecuted 
Jews of every race might find a refuge from hatred 
and oppression—was not only an example of munifi- 
cent philanthropy ; it was a very interesting physical 
experiment as well. For centuries it has been a 
commonplace of experience that a people who in 
every land have shown themselves supple, perse- 
vering, gifted above all other nations of the earth 
in most of the arts in which dwellers in cities excel 
are singularly wanting in aptitude for outdoor life 
of any kind. But the reports from Argentina seem 
to prove that—at any rate, in small numbers and 
under favourable conditions—Jews can make them- 
selves capable farmers, and industrious, thrifty 
peasants, can plough the soil and turn the furrow 
as lustily, and at least as intelligently, as any 
emigrant from Dorsetshire or Kent. It is too early 
yet to say whether Baron Hirsch’s colonies in the 
New World will live on to perpetuate his fame. 
But even if they ultimately fail, “ the world forgives 
much to a royal size,” and the scale and picturesque- 
ness of his enterprise merit the praise which they 
have won. 
There was, however, another object on which M. 
Hirsch spent his great fortune freely, as to the 
wisdom of which, without being ungracious to the 











dead, one may express more adverse views. The 
power of money in purchasing the favour of society, 
the countenance of fashionable leaders, and the 
companionship of princes is increasing every day, 
and Baron Hirsch played on this weak spot with 
remorseless persistence and success. When one 
reads rumours of millions lent to a bad Queen to 
restore a wretched Government in Spain, of money 
poured freely into the coffers of a renegade Re- 
publican of France to induce him to forward the 
claims of a Royalist Pretender, of thousands paid 
to clear the gambling debts of princes, of more 
thousands expended to secure election against 
the wishes of the members into an _  ex- 
clusive club, one turns away disgusted with the 
corruption of society, disgusted with those who 
take advantage of it, and disgusted most of all with 
those who, placed by birth above temptation, 
deliberately lower the traditions which it is their 
place to guard. It is surely a singular irony that 
makes a man who through his wealth has fame at 
his command subordinate everything to a passionate 
desire to open the doors of houses closed against 
him, unconscious of the fact that he has only to go 
on his way using his money to win himself power, 
and that all lesser things will follow as soon as 
that is won. Men of genius rarely spend it in 
securing fashionable friends. They follow the path 
of their genius, and fashion comes after fast 
enough. But men of wealth seem slow to learn 
that lesson, and again and again they waste 
their minds and riches in endeavours to secure 
the favours of society, which for those who do 
not deliberately seek them come in these days 
only too soon unsought. It is strange that while 
arrogance is sometimes among the first, pride is the 
last quality which a rich man learns; that to win 
a mighty fortune very considerable gifts are needed, 
no one who is not prejudiced will deny. That to spend 
itas notably as Baron Hirsch spent hisrequires abilities 
and ideas of an unusual order, very few, we think, 
will question; but to bear the weight of it with 
unfailing dignity for life requires the finest qualities 
of all, and the world has yet to show us an example 
of the union of perfect breeding with commanding 
intellect and exhaustless wealth. When that com- 
bination is forthcoming, there will be nothing which 
it will be unable to achieve. 








LYDIARD TREGOZE. 





YUCH is the outlandish, or rather old-landish, 
s name of this Wiltshire village, the rustic home 
of the famous Bolingbrokes. The meadow-path, 
edged with a faint white line of daisies, whose 
unopened cups are crimson at the brim, runs with 
a twisting course athwart broad fields of grass, 
studded at their margins by the brilliant gold 
blossoms of celandine. Elms, misty-purple or 
rust-red with expanded buds, stand out in the 
midst of the grass, and near where the path leaves 
the roadway, seven vast trees are set in a circle— 
the pillars of a temple domed in summer by thick 
foliage penetrable only to the sunlight, and floored 
with level grass inlaid with pearly eye-bright. Near 
a rude stile of unpeeled elm it skirts a tiny pond 
almost hidden by withered flags and the broad 
leaning trunk of a dead willow. The soft mud at 
the pool's margin is thickly marked with the broad- 
arrow prints of moorhens’ feet; but in the course of 
an hour, when the winds of morning have risen, the 
rippling waters will erase all trace of the birds that 
fed around them in the dim light of early dawn. 
Beyond the pool is a steep chalky slope crowned 
with branching burdocks that have weathered wind 
and storm, their dark burrs still adhering. Amidst 
the scanty grass which clothes the bank, several early 
blossoms of the ivy-leaved speedwell have peeped 
out, their faintest blue marked bydark cerulean veins, 
They might easily be overlooked, being mere tiny spots 
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of colour deep in the grass, but the lemon-coloured 
flowers of coltsfoot make a flaunting show all about 
the slope. Blooming before its leaves begin to appear, 
the coltsfoot is, next to the lesser celandine, at once 
the commonest and most brilliant flower of early 
Spring. There must be thousands of the yellow 
discs scattered over the chalk ; those which are over- 
blown have changed at last to a deep orange as they 
faded. A few white violets, palest and loveliest wild- 
ings of the season, are hidden by their own broad 
leaves, beneath which they nod and scatter fragrance 
on the passing windbreaths. 

A little hazel cover lies somewhat away from the 
path, screened from the common gaze by a thickset 
hedge of blackthorn. The only gaps are where the 
rabbits have broken through, but a way can be 
found to enter by an old squat pollard-oak which 
stretches a friendly arm ont over the mound. 
Within, among the smooth wands, each straight 
as an arrow-shaft and lissom to boot, a maze of 
crowded bluebell leaves springs from the damp 
earth. These dark green sword-like blades, as of 
some strong grass, curve gracefully with their own 
weight, and by their multitude fully conceal all 
other vegetation. Slowly, in early April days, the 
green changes to blue, and the leaves in turn are 
veiled by the blossom; a thousand bells are swing- 
ing like dainty censers in the wind; the deeper 
purple of the early orchis, of which a few freckled 
leaves are showing lower down, does not so much as 
tone the bluebell host. Primroses here and there 
are couched among the leaves out of sight from 
without the coppice; but the gay daffodils dance 
where all may see. Soon their yellow cups are beaten 
down to earth by rain, and the dewy nectar 
pours from them ; but by slow degrees the sunlight 
lifts them again, and at mid-day, after a kindly 
touch, they are as erectasever. It was on the mound 
near by that the first violets opened when March 
broke upon us with wind and rain ; weeks passed ere 
another put forth, and now the same spot is pied 
with purple and pink; the scentless ground-ivy 
flowers, shading from heliotrope to deep blue, show 
on the same bank mocking the hues of their sweet 
neighbours, 

An old ash, whose cavernous interior is blocked 
by a huge dark bloated fungous growth, marks the 
middle of a meadow across which the path leads 
towards the woods. Oaken palings bound the latter 
where the footway touches it, but a few trees lie 
outside the fence. High up on one of these a board, 
weathered green and perforated, maybe, by shot what 
time the lead-shower of the battue pelted fiercest, 
warns one and all from the sacred silence of the 
wood. The notice itself is gone, but its significance 
survives and is in part respected. Keepers’ paths, nar- 
row and blackened by dead leaves, tempt the passer- 
by, leading as they do among vistas of nut-bushes 
and lofty trees. Some yards further on, the old grey- 
towered church fills a gap in the woodland, its hoary 
stonework and massiveness harmonising perfectly 
with the solemn grandeur of the gnarled boles amid 
which it is set. Noticeable grooves have been worn 
in the low wall that surrounds the yew-shadowed 
churchyard by the constant passing of rabbits to 
and fro, there being burrows actually among the 
graves and under the shattered headstones. This 
woodland, beginning at the very verge of the 
church precincts, is the haunt of all those birds 
which are most inseparable from trees and forest 
stillness. The wildest hawks, swift woodpigeon, 
crow, and magpie, are all to be met with in the open 
meads or moorland as often as in the forest, but the 
woodpeckers are almost exclusively birds of the wood- 
land. Every now and then the loud-laughing shout 
of the green woodpecker or “ hicwall” rings through 
and through the chestnut aisles, echoing among the 
hollow-sounding trunks. Hardly has his cry died 
away than another and yet another, loud and long, 
startle all within hearing. “Tap, tap!” like a drill 
at work, with inconceivable rapidity his beak 
rattles on the bark or powdering touchwood, and 








leaves behind a smooth, deep hollow in token of the 
bird’s vigorous strokes. His brilliantly-contrasted 
plumage of green and red and yellow is startling as 
he dives boldly through the wood. Most of the 
trees here are chestnut, lofty, and with scarce one 
lateral limb—swaying in the wind from knotty 
base to topmost bough; with them mingle smooth 
beeches and the dark firs which hide the hawk’s 
nest. The old trunks are strangely rock-like 
in their drapings of shaggy moss, and lichen, and 
weird shapes of jagged fungi; but while proclaiming 
old age and decay, they give a rugged splendour 
of antiquity to the wood. So thick is the moss- 
coating, that the little tree-creeper is hardly to be 
distinguished half-way up the stem as he climbs 
round and round with silent persistence. For a 
moment he is plain to the eye, as a flash from 
the sun shows him up against a bare spot on the 
bark; then his slender downward-curved bill and 
brown markings fading almost to white on the 
breast may be noted, and his adroitness in searching 
the crevices admired. Near him the larger nut- 
hatch, with a sweet reiterated “ pip-pip pip,” climbs 
a leaning ash, missed as soon as seen in his winding 
course up the trunk. 

Elms are not true forest trees, but yonder, through 
the depths, a whole row of them seem to break the 
rule. <A drive, grass-grown except in the wheel- 
ruts, accounts for the elms, and a noble avenue 
shadows it for a space. Their majesty is retained 
in spite of a great limb gone here and there, a proud 
head lopped off or thrown down by storm. Some- 
times, when hollow and broken off short, they appear 
like jagged-edged chimneys, with starlings instead 
of swallows entering them. Places bare of bark are 
riddled by the woodpecker’s borings, and the many 
cracks and knot-holes and crevices behind the bark 
provide him and his kin with an endless choice of 
nesting sites. A delicate translucent fungus adorns 
the end of a dead bough, in shape like a ball deeply 
indented, and of a soft gelatinous substance; its 
outer side is brown and somewhat velvety, and 
pleasant to the touch. On a lower branch, his 
chosen post, a missel-thrush sings his powerful 
short tune, loudest of all our woodland lyrics, 
seeming by its strength to defy the wind 
and rain that rage about him. But his short 
period of song is nearly over, and he must 
needs be silent when the red-freckled eggs in a 
cleft of the apple-tree are hatched. Like the 
woodpecker’s, his voice rings along the wind and 
echoes loud. The endmost trees of the avenue, 
where the carriage-drive cuts a strip of unenclosed 
sward in twain, are an oak and an elm on either 
side. Among their vast roots, and in the 
hollow trunk, is the abode of a colony of rabbits, 
whose runs intersect over the short greensward in 
every direction. When pressed by dogs or ferrets, 
they will rush up the almost perpendicular inside of 
a tree, and are reputed to use sometimes the broad 
top of a pollard-willow as a couch for their young. 
The oak is dead and quite stripped of bark, yet its 
gaunt, grey arms stretch far out over the turf on 
every side ; while the bark of the elm, near its roots, 
has been nibbled by the rabbits, revealing the red 
fibre within the dark wrinkled covering. 

Goosegrass climbs apace on the hedgemounds. It 
mounts daily higher among the thorns and briers, 
rank on rank close together of its pale whorled 
spires of leaves mingle with the bare lowermost 
branches. All other plants are dwarfed in its 
presence ; only the withered docks and hemlocks sur- 
mount such an ambitious growth. The herbs which 
will for a space outgrow it are as yet low down, but 
they quickly rise, and garlic mustard with palest 
green leaves, and, much later in the year, the vetches 
will in turn climb above the goosegrass : autumn finds 
it among the highest in the hedge, with bittersweet 
and the bryonies. Finest of all, though at its full 
height, is the frail moschatel, its fivefo'd green 
flower, opening bit by bit, scarce noticed among its 
own foliage. Pinkish buds are fast bursting on 
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the blackthorns, whose dark boughs will soon be 
dappled as with snowflakes from the countless white 
flowers coming before the foliage. Weeks earlier 
than usual—early in March—green leaves burst on 
the hawthorns, and the elders were green even 
before the middle of February. But the foliage 
of the hedgerows, scanty as yet, fades out of view 
at dusk as the last starlings hurry to the elms. 
Under a blackening sky a solitary heron goes over in 
silence, rocking somewhat from head to tail in his 
flight. As he goes onward, with swift yet easy 
motion, his great wings droop low and belly out like 
the curving sails of a ship before the breeze. Gently 
he slopes in his course, and dips out of sight into the 
gloom amid the oaks, 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe Rogue's CoMeEeDy.” 


4 as Apollo did not always bend his bow, 
ey) so Mr. Henry Arthur Jones must occasionally 
relax the tension of superintending, explaining, and 
personally bringing about what he himself calls the 
Renascence of the English Drama. If Presidents 
of the Royal Academy are allowed a pot-boiler or 
two, and Poets Laureate may fill in the interstices 
between their epics with harmless doggerel in the 
newspapers, may not an earnest dramatist take it 
easy for a bit by turning out a jerry-built play for 
Mr. Willard? Of course, it is easy to repeat the 
shibboleth of Goldsmith’s art critic and say that 
the picture would have been better painted if the 
artist had taken more pains; but it is more human 
to forego our rigorous critical standards and to 
allow Mr. Jones a little licence in “unconsidered 
trifles” now and then. Wherefore I am _ not 
going to be so pedantic as to criticise this 
Rogue's Comedy seriously. I feel quite sure that 
Mr. Jones has “done it on his head,” left-handed, 
with the spot-stroke barred. I think we have all of 
us a sneaking affection for these minor works of 
great men—the things that are raked together in 
library editions as “ Juvenilia” or “ Fragments” in 
an appendix. They bring the great man a little 
nearer to us, show him in his hours of ease, and 
soothe our envy by the suggestion that we might 
almost have done the same sort of thing ourselves. 
If Mr. Jones were not Mr. Jones, I should have 
avoided all this cireumlocution and frankly called 
The Rogue's Comedy hack-work. But I trust I 
know my place—and the dramatist’s. So I will 
simply say that Mr. Jones, in the language of the 
theatrical advertisements, has been “ resting.” 

Let us refrain, then, from unintelligently wonder- 
ing at the absence of elements from the play which, 
under the circumstances of its composition, it could 
not possibly contain. We are not, for instance, to 
trouble ourselves overmuch about close observation 
of life, natural sequence of cause and effect, rational 
“motivation,” because these things are only to be 
compassed by strenuous effort. And I hope I can 
epitomise the story of Mr. Jones's play without calling 
attention to the absence of these things, and 
without the faintest hint of a suspicion that 
my narrative is “rote ironikle.” The rogue of 
the title, Mr. Bailey Prothero, is a fashionable 
fortune-teller, whose acquaintance we make in 
a West End drawing-room. He is able to tell all the 
ladies their life-secrets because the ladies themselves 
begin by telling these secrets spontaneously and 
with one accord to the hostess’s companion, Miss 
Jenison, who is in reality Mrs. Bailey Prothero. 
There are, however, two sceptics of the company, 
Lady Clarabut, a British matron, and a young 
barrister, Mr. Lambert, who is a suitor for the 
hand of Lady Clarabut’s daughter. Mr. Lambert is 
a “kinless loon” who doesn’t even know who his 
parents were, and his suit is at first contumeliously 
rejected by Lady Clarabut. What more natural 
than that they should come to terms over the ques- 











tion of this stray fortune-teller, who, so far as they 
know, has nothing to do with either of them? “Ex- 
pose this impostor,” says Lady Clarabut, “ find out 
who your parents were, and my daughter's hand is 
yours.” “ Done!” says the young man, who departs 
to study the “ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 

The book he should have read, had he only knéw 
it, is “Japhet in Search of a Father.” For—you 
have already guessed it—the lad’s parents are Mr. 
Bailey Prothero and ‘“ Miss Jenison.” Evidently, 
then, the scéne @ faire is going to be his crushing 
defeat in the very hour of victory: in successfully 
exposing the impostor he will discover that he is the 
impostor’s son. Evidently, too, we must not be ina 
hurry for this scene, which is bound to put an end 
to the play. How is the interval to be filled up? 
Obviously not with the love-making of Mr. Lambert 
and Miss Clarabut, for the lady is only a doll, and 
Mr. Lambert is, from the nature of his bargain 
with the lady’s mamma, a wholly “ unsym- 
pathetic ” personage. Besides, the centre of 
the stage has to be occupied by Mr. Bailey 
Prothero, if only for the reason that Mr. Bailey 
Prothero is played by Mr. Willard. And so we 
have to occupy ourselves with the rise and fall of 
the fortune-teller—or, rather, of the ex-fortune- 
teller—for in the second act some lucky speculations 
have turned Mr. Bailey Prothero into a prosperous 
City man, a promoter of bubble companies, and the 
owner of a house in Park Lane. How Mr. Prothero 
has risen to this dizzy pinnacle we are not to inquire. 
Despite the fact that, before our eyes, the sole 
quality he shows is a certain power of “ bluff,” a 
certain histrionic faculty—with which goes a ten- 
dency tohysterical laughter and to ejaculating “ Fools! 
fools!" behind his victims’ backs—we are to assume 
that at some other time, when we are not thereto see, 
he is a man of great ability, with power to magnetise 
and hoodwink astute financiers and members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

But you never yet saw a rogue triumphing in the 
City without Nemesis waiting for him behind the 
door in the shape of an “old pal.” In the present 
case this is Mr. Robert Cushing, a former accomplice 
of Prothero’s in a “long-firm” swindle, and as soon 
as Mr. Cushing appears on the scene we know that 
he will “ blow the gaff” and that “ the game will be 
up.” Before this happens, however, it is necessary 
for the kaleidoscope of Mr. Prothero’s fortunes to 
have another shake—did not Aristotle recommend 
the frequent use of peripeteia? This time the 
adventurer is ruined, and, once more, what more 
natural than that he should give a brilliant recep- 
tion in Park Lane at the very moment he knows 
his ruin to be complete and irretrievable? Mr. 
Robert Cushing, an uninvited guest at this reception, 
is kicked downstairs—into the arms of young 
Mr. Lambert, who, of course, happened to be 
on the front doorstep. Now for our long-expected 
scene a faire. “ Villain, you are unmasked,” cries 
(in effect) Mr. Lambert; “ tell me the secret of my 
birth, or I will proclaim you the felon that you 
are.” Whereupon the rogue, instead of giving us 
our sensational revelation, suddenly remembers that 
he is Mr. Willard, obliged to be “sympathetic” 
though vicious, and—holds his tongue. “ Your 
parents are dead, but, I give you my word, they 
were both respectable persons” ; that is the purport 
of his reply. This is, very reasonably I am sure, 
held to be “good enough” by Lady Clarabut, who 
says “Bless you, my children,” on the spot, while 
the rogue and his wife depart by the backstairs and 
are seen no more. 

There you have, in all essentials, Mr. Jones’s 
simple and engaging story; and please don’t say 
that it is not “convincing,” or that the author 
doesn’t even “ jine his flats,” because, remembering 
my warning at the outset, you must take the thing 
for what it is—a graceful prolusion of Mr. Jones’s 
leisure, the “ natural sprouts of his own brain,” as 
Lord Foppington would say, rather than the out- 
come of study and labour. And you will like Mr. 
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Willard’s rogue. Both Mr. Willard and Mr. Jones 
intend that you shall. He is one of those plausible, 
mercurial, buoyant, breezy, genial rascals that the 
stage has ever delighted to honour. They are 
always snapping their fingers at fate, these stage- 
rascals, humming gay snatches, boisterously mock- 
ing their dupes, tenderly caressing their wives, and 
perhaps furtively wiping away atear. Actors revel 
in these parts, of course, and Mr. Willard, I am 
sure, finds The Rogue's Comedy a quite delightful 
recreation. Mr. Herbert Standing makes a capital 
study of the bibulous and whining Mr. Cushing, and 
a silly young man about town is very cleverly 
played by Mr. Sydney Brough. The ladies have 
little to do, but Lady Monckton makes the most 
of her part; and a Miss Olliffe, who is, I understand, 
an Australian recruit to the London stage, gives a 
certain picturesque “intensity” to the slightly- 
sketched character of Prothero’s wife. 
A. B. W. 








REMINISCENCES OF LEON SAY. 
omegoum 
Paris, April 21. 

N Y first special recollection of the regretted 

i. statesman who expired early on Tuesday 
morning from diabetes, taking the form of disease 
of the stomach, dates from 1880 at the fetes of 
Cherbourg, on the occasion of the so-called visit 
of the three Presidents. It is no disrespect to the 
memory of the departed to say that on this occasion 
M. Léon Say did not exactly shine. He was not 
altogether in his element, and he let himself be 
overshadowed by his prominent junior. The spec- 
tacle presented by the Presidential trio—Grévy, Say, 
Gambetta—as they solemnly walked abreast through 
the streets of the maritime town in dress clothes 
after dinner was, if the truth must be told, rather 
comical. Nearly all the popular applause was con- 
centrated on one man, which could not but be trying 
for his companions, as M. Grévy’s present successor 
could tell. The Chief of the State wore a resigned 
semi-somnolent expression, as if to say—“ Well, I 
suppose this is all in the day’s work and must be paid 
for.” Léon Say, whose figure was at that time much 
more corpulent than it subsequently became after 
successive courses of treatment at Carlsbad, marched 
to the right, striving to carry all the dignity of the 
Senate on his shoulders; while Gambetta strode 
proudly to the left, sniffing the popular incense on 
the evening air. All the honours went to“ Rabagas,” 
who harangued the commercial travellers in the 
burning words now engraven in stone on his 
monument in the Place du Carrousel—wherein was 
mention of the imminent justice to which they were 
to look forward. On board the Colbert the party 
was received with a salute of big guns, not at all to 
the taste of the President of the Senate, who did not 
stand like a rock on that occasion. It was some 
consolation to be assured by the admiral in command 
that the noise was as disagreeable to him at that 
time as when he first joined a ship. But this was 
evidently a concession to French susceptibilities. 
The party got back safely to town; not even to 
find the Ministry fallen, as Admiral Jauréguiberry, 
Minister of Marine, observed in feigned surprise to 
his secretary, who met him at the station. 

It was not until about half a dozen years later 
that I made the personal acquaintance of M. Léon 
Say, through the kindness of his old friend Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire. The faithful secretary of 
Thiers had an affectionate regard for the economist, 
though he did not conceal his opinion that Free 
Trade was a dogma which could be pushed too far. 
“Son évangile a lui, c’est le libre échange,” said the 
less sanguine philosopher, who did not believe that it 
was a panacea for human material ills. 

I cannot say that I found any signs of super- 
abundant enthusiasm or a burning zeal to convert 
the unregenerate portion of economic mankind from 





the error of their ways. M. Say did not speak as if 
he had a mission to spread the truth abroad, which 
was so conspicuous a trait in the character of Michel 
Chevalier, a relic of the latter’s St. Simonian 
days. The three weeks’ Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James.was more desirous of drawing 
attention to the causes of estrangement between 
the neighbours on both sides of the Channel. 
M. Say did not conceal from his English visitor that 
he and many other Frenchmen of his stamp regarded 
it as an unfriendly act on the part of the English 
Government to decline further acquaintance with 
their country by the suspension of the Channel 
Tunnel works. Coming soon after the refusal to make 
any concessions in the reduction of the Wine Duties, 
which it was hoped would have formed the basis of 
operations in the negotiations for a renewal of the 
Treaty of Commerce, even the sympathies of the 
friend of Cobden were cooled towards the English. 

M. Say’s manner and reception of his visitor was 
all a stranger could desire—simple, cordial, frank, 
without being too confidential. He was willing and 
even eager to denounce the economic heresies of the 
day—mistaken tendencies both at home and abroad— 
to expose the financial enormities of the silver men 
in the United States, as well as to predict a return 
to sounder views of Customs policy in France. But 
the man of affairs was averse to the political gossip 
of the hour, even in times of what is called a crisis. 
For that matter, Léon Say’s politics were as clear 
and transparent as his economics, though they might 
not be to the taste of designing, self-seeking traders 
in politics. His reputation is absolutely unsullied, 
devoid of shuffling and unworthy compromise, simple, 
straightforward, and sure. In this respect he may 
surely be called a rock—as one whose word could be 
relied on without misgivings. 

In the famous controversy that raged over clerical 
pretensions in education, M. Say sided with his friend 
and co-religionist, M. Waddington, on behalf of M. 
Ferry’s “ Article Sept,” which sought to banish the 
priest from the schoolroom. The standpoint of the 
three colleagues was not exactly the same. Léon 
Say, from training and family traditions, was not 
disposed to look too favourably on the Church or 
her works. His friend M. Waddington once defined 
his religious convictions in a terse form, which 
may probably have conveyed more meaning when 
uttered fourteen years ago than at the present day 
—“a perfect sceptic.” 

Bat this nominal Protestant had not cut himself 
off entirely from the Church of his forefathers. I 
have seen him preside over a church meeting in the 
Temple of the Oratoire on a Sunday afternoon. It 
is true there was a very small attendance; but, as 
the financier turned churchman remarked at the 
close, “Que voulez-vous, un dimanche, par ce beau 
temps.” 

In his own neighbourhood of Passy the lamented 
parishioner did a great deal of unobtrusive benevo- 
lent work, in which his unsurpassed business qualifica- 
tions proved invaluable. Although a pre-eminently 
practical man, Léon Say was far from being destitute 
of sentiment. There exists a motto, with his sig- 
nature, in an album dedicated to the Maid of 
Orleans: “‘ When the country is unfortunate, there 
remains to the French a consolation. They re- 
member that there was born Joan of Arc, and that 
history repeats itself.” For this man of sound sense 
and unsentimental complexion was an ardent lover 
of his country, yet he was far from preaching or 
provoking the revenge. Having voted the peace 
of Bordeaux, he honestly strove to efface the 
memories of the war as speedily as possible, not only 
by the stupendous financial operations which will 
for ever keep his name famous, but by the general 
policy of appeasement. The religion of Léon Say 
may be summed up in the words of the Master: 
“ Love one another.” That was his gospel, in which 
he found food for the soul. Others might find in it 
“merely a curious linguistic document.” But that 
alone would never have transformed the world. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“A NEW PROGRAMME.” 


Srr,—I have read with interest the article in your issue of 
the 18th under this heading. 

But it is well to keep clearly in mind what the adoption of 
Educational Reform as a leading article of the Liberal creed 
means in the way of recast of the political position. It implies 
that the party must do without the support of its Irish allies in 
the House and without the Irish vote in the constituencies. 

If this be the position of matters, where is the Liberal party 
to look for recruits to take the place of these defections ? 
Surely in the ranks of English Senntatestath and Scotch 
Presbyterians, who have hitherto voted Unionist largely from 
fear of the effects of Home Rule on their co-religionists in 
Ireland. To gain the adhesion of these voters in this great 
battle, which is obviously now only beginning, is it not wise at 
this stage to have some more or less official pronouncement that, 
while the relief of the burdens on Imperial Parliament by a 
well-matured scheme of devolution remains an article of faith 
with the Liberal party, it will cease to give any distinctive 
measure for Ireland a first place in its programme until it has 
readjusted the injustices proposed by the Government ? 

It is possible that such a pronouncement might render the 
temporary defection of the Irish vote on the Education 
Question more or less permanent, but this is by no means 
certain, for in any case the Nationalists would have more to 
hope for from the Liberals than from the Conservatives. But 
if it had this effect, but had the further effect of giving the 
Liberal party an equality of votes in Great Britain, I for one 
should not consider it a serious misfortune for Liberalism in its 
larger sense if, after next election, the party found itself still in 
opposition to a Conservative Government kept in office solely by 
the Irish vote.—I am, ete., A. &% B. 

Edinburgh, April 20th, 1896. 





“A LITERARY CURIOSITY.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Joseph Rodgers, of Whitby, 
has, indeed, furnished you with “a literary curiosity” in to- 
day’s issue of THe Speaker in his letter describing his dis- 
covery of a humble poetess at Whitby, and giving specimens of 
her work. 

The verse beginning “ The ills we see” he rightly calls “a 
fragment,” in that it is the first stanza of a poem written, it is 
true, by a woman, but not hailing from Whitby. 

If he will take up a little book of verses by the late Miss 
Frances Ridley Havergal, called “ Under the Surface,” and will 
turn to the introduction of a poem entitled “The Moonlight 
Sonata,” he will find the “fragment” word for word as sup- 
plied to him, except that Miss Havergal’s last line reads :— 

“ All chance and change His love shall grandly overrule,”’ 


and that she writes the word “enigma” in the plural. 

Mr. Rodgers tells us that in the original copy (!) of the 
Whitby edition “there are two other stanzas which are not 
given, being hopelessly wrong in construction.” 

Can the explanation be that the Whitby “ original” was 
brought about by an attempt to copy out the poem—possibly 
for Mr. Rodgers’s benefit—and that the enterprise succeeded 
fairly well in the first stanza, but went “ hopelessly wrong ” in 
the later ones—of which there are twelve in Miss Havergal’s 
poem ? 

I do not know whether there is anything equally “curious ” 
about the verses entitled ‘“‘ Unexpressed,” but they do not strike 
me as likely to have been written by a person such as Mr. 
Rodgers describes. 

ith many thanks for the help and stimulus your paper 
always gives me,—I am, truly yours, B. D. MELLOR. 
Highbury, April 18th, 1896. 








DOOM FERRY. 


OATMAN, have they cross’d? “Not all: 
The inn there hath an upper chamber, 
And a window in the wall 
Where the small white roses clamber. 


“Many shelves run round the room: 
On a shelf, and no man near them, 
Two are talking in the gloom— 
From the trellis’ foot may’st hear them!” 


Who are they? “At dawn they came, 
By the Passage calling Over / 

She the corpse of a comely dame, 
And the man, methinks, her lover.” 





Boatman, land and climb the stair : 
By the scented window-boxes 
Lower me that loving pair 
Here among the crimson phloxes. 


Boatman, is this honeydew, 
Dripping from the window-boxes ? 
Nay, I cannot tell its hue 
Here against the crimson phloxes. 


Take a guinea and a groat: 

One in ale will keep thee merry ; 
Let the other fee the boat 

Tiding them across the ferry. 


Take this purse: it shall persuade 
Him who digs i’ th’ acre yonder 
Them to bed, with a cunning spade, 
Cheek by jowl, no turtles fonder. 


Cheek by jowl and heart by heart; 
But a thought in either buried, 

That shall push them wide apart— 
Wide enough ere a third is ferried. 


So between my body I'll thrust, 

Laughing, straightening out my knees there, 
Either hand in a little dust 

Dabbling at my cool dead ease there. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


JOHN DONNE. 
“With Donne, whose Muse on dromedary trots, 
Wreathe iron pokers into true-love-knots ; 
Rhyme’s sturdy cripple, Fancy’s maze and clue, 
Wit’s forge and fire-blast, Meaning’s press and screw.” 


iy his Introductory Note to the new edition of 
Donne’s Poems in The Muses’ Library* Mr. 
Saintsbury paraphrases the last line of Coleridge’s 
jocosity as follows :— 


“It is seldom that even for a few lines, seldomer that for a 
few stanzas, the power of the furnace is equal to the volumes of 
ore and fuel thrust into it. But the fire is always there—over- 
tasked, over-mastered for a time, but never choked or ex- 
tinguished ; and ever and anon from gaps in the smouldering 
mass there breaks forth such a sudden flow of pure molten 
metal, such a flower of incandescence, as not even in the very 
greatest poets of all can be ever surpassed or often rivalled.” 


This is just enough; and every reader with an 
ounce of poetry in his composition must have felt 
over and over again what Mr. Saintsbury here puts 
into words. But it does not cover, nor do I think it 
helps to explain, “ Rhyme’s sturdy cripple.” To be 
sure, if we once make up our minds that Donne was 
a cripple in matters of metre and rhythm—if we 
think it enough to say with Chalmers, that “he 
appears either to have had no ear, or to have been 
utterly regardless of harmony ”"—then we may argue 
with some show of plausibility that the obstinacy of 
his material clogged his metre as it clogged his 
means of expression generally. Indeed, it seems on 
the face of it reasonable enough that the metrical 
habit should share the difficulty of those other 
poetical functions from which, unless in a critical 
treatise, it cannot be separated by any strict and 
definite line. And yet the question to be discussed 
at this time of day is not “Why was Donne a 
cripple ?” but “ Was he acripple?” 


But indeed even this question has become an- 
tiquated. For if one certainty has emerged more 
clearly than another out of later studies of Donne, it is 
that he knew perfectly well how to scan and how to 
write verses that would scan, but deliberately set him- 
self to work a reform (as he believed it to be) in Eng- 
lish scansion and to construct his line upon his own 
principles. They were the rash principles of youth, 


* «Poems of John Donne.” Edited by E. K. Chambers. With an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. of “The Muses’ 
Library.” London: Laurence & Bullen. 
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no doubt. Even if (as Mr. Chambers points out in 
his excellent Bibliographical Note) we cannot take as 
entirely accurate the statements of Walton or Ben 
Jonson that all Donne's secular poetry was produced 
before his twentieth or twenty-fifth year, it remains 
unquestioned that he wrote the bulk of it as a very 
young man. And in the sacred poems which were 
the work of his later years he modifies his scansion 
until few traces of its early violence remain. To 
take two famous instances, the “ Valediction of 
Weeping "— 
“O! more than moon, 

Draw not up seas to drown me in thy sphere ; 

Weep me not dead in thine arms, but forbear 

To teach the sea what it may do too soon; 

Let not the wind 
Example find 

To do me more harm that it purposeth : 

Since thou and I sigh one another’s breath, 

Whoe’er sighs most is cruellest, and hastes the other’s death,” 


differs completely in audacity of metre as well as of 
thought and imagery from this, possibly the last 
stanza Donne ever penned— 


“So, in His purple wrapp’d, receive me, Lord ; 
By these His thorns give me His other crown; 
And as to others’ souls I preach’d Thy word, 
Be this my text, my sermon to mine own, 
‘Therefore that He may raise, the Lord throws down,’” 


But the early audacities were not wanton. Donne 
committed them on principle. This, at least, I believed 
to be generally admitted, and therefore I took up this, 
the latest edition of Donne, in strong hope that some 
attempt would be made in it to formulate the rules 
of Donne's prosody. But no such attempt is made, 
and even the question whether Donne had or had not 
a prosody of his own is only taken up to be aban- 
doned. Mr. Saintsbury begins in a business-like 
manner. He takes the Satires and tells us that their 
ruggedness is deliberate— 


“ It is now, I believe, pretty well admitted by all competent 
judges that the astonishing roughness of the Satirists of the late 
sixteenth century was not due to any general ignoring of the 
principles of melodious English verse, but to a deliberate inten- 
tion arising from the same sort of imperfect erudition which had 
in other ways so much effect on the men of the Renaissance 
generally. Satiric verse among the ancients allowed itself, and 
even went out of its way to take, licences which no poet in other 
styles would have dreamt of taking. . . . It is not probable, it is 
certain, that Donne and the rest imitated these licences of malice 
prepense,” 


So far, so good. But Mr. Saintsbury at once 
begins to water this down by pleading that if our 
Elizabethan satirists were rugged, even the pre- 
cisians of that age were rugged too; and finally 
excuses the ruggedness of Donne in particular on 
the ground that his Satires were never formally 
prepared for the press! And with that he drops 
the whole subject and goes off whistling, so to speak, 
into an “appreciation” of manly strength, etc., of 
a Satires and the habitual pregnancy of Donne's 

use, 


Into this, if one may follow, in the short space 
here allowed, it has seemed to me that the astonish- 
ing virility which all men find in Donne provides us 
with sufficient reason for the difficulty with which 
his thought comes to birth in verse. All creative 
work may be taken to presuppose mental activities 
which are partly masculine and partly feminine. 
Or, to put it differently, you may guess a feminine 
side to the brain of every poet and artist. But in 
Donne the domination of the masculine side is 
nothing less than ferocious. When he speaks of 
love it is either with utter contumely or with a 
note of passion so intense and solemn that nothing 
approaching it can be found in any other poet 
known to me. In contemptuous reaction he will 
sing— 

“TI can love her, and her, and you, and you; 
I can love any, so she be not true,” 


But when he rises to the height of passion, who 
ever rose so high ?— 





“Where, like a pillow on a bed, 
A pregnant bank swell’d up, to rest 
The violet’s reclining head, 
Sat we two, one another’s best, 
Our hands were firmly cemented 
By a fast balm which thence did spring; 
Our eye-balls twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string. 
So to engraft our hands, as yet 
Was all the means to make us one; 
And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation. 
As, ’twixt two equal armies, Fate 
Suspends uncertain victory, 
Our souls—which to advance their state 
Were gone out—hung ’twixt her and me, 
And whilst our souls negotiate there, 
We like sepulehral statues lay; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day.” 


As a picture of love that last quatrain is surely 
the most tremendous in English poetry. And yet 
one has a notion that to all but a very few women 
Donne’s passion would be almost as unintelligible 
as his contumely. 

In his Bibliographical Note Mr. Chambers weighs 
tLe question whether any printed edition of the 
poems existed before the posthumous quarto of 1633, 
and upon a most able examination of the evidence 
comes to the conclusion that no collection saw print 
during Donne’s lifetime. The poems circulated 
widely in MSS. among the courtiers and literary 
men of the age; but people have wondered how, 
published in this form only, they had such extra- 
ordinary influence on men in Donne’s generation. As 
Mr. Gosse put it the other day, “ The style of Donne, 
like a very odd perfume, was found to cling to every- 
one who touched it, and we observe the remarkable 
phenomenon of poems which have not passed through 
a printer’s hands exercising the influence of a body of 
classical work.” But, however published, could such 
verses as those above quoted have failed to produce 
a shock of admiring wonder among men who knew 
poetry when they saw it? “The first poet in the 
world in some things,” was Jonson's opinion of 
Donne: and not only first, he might have added 
(only he seldom stated the obvious), but utterly 
unlike other men. Though little evidence exists 
outside the poem itself to show that Donne wrote 
“ Absence, hear thou my protestation,” it is so abso- 
lutely certain that nobody else could have written it, 
that I wish Mr. Chambers had made bold to advance 
it out of the ragged company of “ Doubtful Poems” 
which it captains. A. T. Q ©. 








REVIEWS. 


A LAY THEOLOGIAN. 


Ture Puriosopay or Beier: or, LAw IN CHRISTIAN 
TuEeo.Locy. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: 
John Murray. 


HE most interesting portion of this book, which 
represents the latest incursion of the Duke of 
Argyll into the fields of Philosophy and Theology, is 
the“ Preface” with its autobiographical reminiscences. 
The glimpse into his home and early education is 
felicitous. His education was private rather than 
public ; at the hands of tutors who were theologians 
rather than at the hands of public school-boys and 
boisterous undergraduates who are, as a rule, masters 
of discipline, though they may know no theology. 
Of course, to be a Campbell was in itself a liberal 
education, for it signified an inheritan.ce which even 
the Duke has had difficulty in living up to. In the 
preface he recalls the once famous Row Contro- 
versy which happened in his boyhood, and at 
the sound of which his mind was first quickened 
and exercised. We could have wished that he 
had told us more of the interesting men con- 
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cerned in it and the precise questions they dis- 
cussed. On the latter the Duke is rather hazy and 
not quite accurate. The points at issue did not 
simply “lie in the region of the most transcendental 
psychology and metaphysics,” but mainly in the 
region of Biblical exegesis, especially as to the most 
practical of all the elements in the preacher's 
message. Still the Row Controversy has this 
significance: it marked the beginning of what may 
be termed the Broad Church Theology, which was 
destined to have an even greater influence in 
England than in Scotland. Its leader was John 
McLeod Campbell, a very beautiful character, 
who touched, and impressed in a very rare 
degree, the imagination of his younger con- 
temporaries. Two of the men associated with him 
deserve mention as men who cultivated generous 
things where generosity is hard to cultivate, in the 
region of religious thought. They were Erskine of 
Linlathen, the friend of Thomas Carlyle, who 
esteemed him as one of the gentlest, kindliest, best- 
bred of men, and liked him, “ Scotch Saint” as he was, 
“as one would do a draught of sweet rustic mead 
served in cut glasses on a silver tray”—a man, 
indeed, not very lucid in thought, but signally pure 
and true in feeling, by the help of which he saw 
directly into the very heart of mysteries which 
were hidden from the analytical but undiscerning 
logical understanding. The other was Alexander 
John Scott, the first principal of Owens College, a 
man as lucid in mind as Erskine was intense in 
spirit, and whose extraordinary power as a teacher 
was confessed by men so independent and unlike as 
George Macdonald, F. D. Maurice, Daniel Macmillan, 
and Archdeacon Hare. Scott had been assistant to 
Edward Irving, and brought Irving and Campbell 
together ; and if only the great preacher had opened 
his mind to the fine thought of the young minister, 
he might never have gone down in the sudden storm 
which darkened and ended his brilliant career. 
When the history of the religious thought which is 
the most remarkable product of the middle of our 
century comes to be written, it will be seen that to 
this small band of Scotch thinkers many of its most 
distinctive features were due. To them Maurice 
owed not a little, and Robertson of Brighton will 
ever remain an exponent of their most characteristic 
ideas; while Charles Kingsley’s mysticism had in 
their teaching a prophet and a forerunner. And if 
only the Duke had completed and perfected his 
autobiographic sketch by filling in distinct and 
genuine portraits of these men, he would have done 
work for which we, at all events, should have been 
most thankful. Even as it is, he has touched, though 
in a rather accidental not to say prosaic way, a 
chord with as magic a note as his who 


“Sang softly beneath the Libyan hills, 
Where spreading Nile parts hundred-gated Thebes.” 


But, after all, it was perhaps not so much by the 
Row as by a later controversy (to which he makes 
no reference here) that the Duke’s mind was trained 
to deal with speculativeideas. He has, indeed, been a 
theologian from his youth up. He was but nineteen 
when he intervened in the controversy which 
created the Free Church by a once famous “ Letter 
to the Peers from a Peer’s Son”; and again, at an 
age when most other men have barely succeeded in 
taking their degree, he examined and vindicated the 
Presbyterian system. In his beardless days he 
reasoned with bearded men with all the gravity of 
an experienced sage; and so it is but sober truth to 
say, he was never young, and, in a sense, he has 
never grown old. His earliest work had the 
maturity of manhood; his last work is not without 
the immaturity of youth. There is a fine continuity 
in his life, and he remains in all his stages ever the 
same convinced, didactic, informed, and informing 
man. And some feel that the Duke does not put 
the matter at all too strongly when he says, “ Events 
occurred in my boyhood which moved in me a some- 
what wakeful and perhaps precocious activity of 





the speculative reason.” In other words, he lived in 
an atmosphere which forced him to exercise his 
mind on great questions before he had the means 
either of fully apprehending and formulating them, 
or even of following the methods by which they 
could be wisely discussed. And he has shown ever 
since the qualities of an awakened rather than a 
disciplined intellect. Yet we ought to add that his 
sketch of the scientific influences, which came to 
qualify the theological, helps to complete the picture 
of his school, and recalls the name of a man who did 
work of a very special kind, which was all the more 
original because it was so special—the late Mr. James 
Smith of Jordan Hill. He was the author of a book 
whose worth Professor Ramsay, in a work recently 
reviewed in these columns, has amply recognised ; 
but what muddlement gave birth to the statement 
that the book was republished by “ the late Bishop 
(Goodwin) of Durham”? Episcopal reputations are 
indeed short-lived! What the Duke owed to Smith 
and to the late Principal Forbes, the brother of the 
Bishop of Brechin, is here interestingly told; and 
we can see how these combined influences suggested 
the problems he dealt with in “The Reign of Law,” 
“The Unity of Nature,” and in his work on the 
“ Philosophy of Belief.” 

Now if we are to be quite frank, we must say he 
has not been so successful in this latest as in either 
of the earlier works. They dealt with questions which 
were more within the compass of his mind and were 
more capable of being dealt with by the material he 
could handle and in the methods he knew. Here he 
is too ill-furnished to accomplish any work of corre- 
sponding or even approximate value. He has an 
airy way of settling things that cannot be airily 
settled. He is acute, incisive, often suggestive, but 
he has no right to be magisterial, and if he is not 
magisterial he is nothing. It is not to the interest 
of religion that theology should be the exclusive 
preserve of theologians, but the layman who enters 
its domain ought to be at the trouble of equipping 
himself sufficiently for the task he has freely under- 
taken. This no one—not even his most ardent 
admirer—will say that.the Duke has taken the 
trouble to do. He begins by a severe reproof of 
“the thoughtless assumptions” involved in the 
distinction “between the natural and the super- 
natural”; and these assumptions certainly require 
examination; but then it ought to be exact and 
exhaustive. He says, “In the classical philosophers 
the word Nature played a great part. But in them 
it certainly did not mean physical phenomena alone, 
nor even any mere aggregate of these taken as a 
whole. On the contrary, it meant some universal 
agency which was conceived as lying behind and 
above all phenomena.” These are large state- 
ments, but then they are not accurate. The usage 
of “the classical philosophers” was too varied 
to be so described. qvcis is a most elastic term, 
which no two Greek philosophers used in precisely 
the same sense, and natura had quite as exten- 
sive and varied a usage among the Latins. To live 
secundum naturam meant one thing in the 
mouth of a Stoic, another thing altogether on the 
lips of an Epicurean. To generalise on the basis of 
the classical usage as if it were common is to forget 
the difference between the varied schools and times, 
for the same school was not always consistent or 
uniform in its usage. In modern times Spinoza had 
a careful discussion on the term natura, and to it 
the Duke would have done well to give heed. It is 
not easy to dispense with qualifying terms or pre- 
fixes where a word covers so immense a field, and 
Spinoza distinguished natura naturans from natura 
naturata, The former was the real substance and 
efficient energy of all that is; the latter was the 
realm of what happened, the region of the 
phenomenal. The distinction is rudimentary, with- 
out it thought can make no progress. It is repre- 
sented in thought by the distinction between the 
noumenal and the phenomenal, the transcendental 
and the empirical, the permanent and the transitory ; 
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and it carries us a very little way to affirm that 
nature must be used to denote the whole of being. 
The real crux comes when we have to decide what 
this whole of being is, and what the relation between 
its several and constituent parts. This illustration 
indicates the defects of the Duke’s method. His 
speculative faculty is keen, his philosophical and 
critical knowledge is defective, and his book is 
vitiated by his defects, however much it may be 
redeemed by his vigorous argumentation and lucid 
if not cogent logic. 

Again, he says, “ Tender, touching and beautiful 
as were the sentiments of the greater Stoics in 
classical times, and even sublime as were the con- 
ceptions inspired by the pure abstract Monotheism 
of the Moslem in the mind of Akbar, nothing in the 
history of religion is more marked than the absolute 
sterility of both these schools of thought, as 
influences for good in, and upon, the world.” A 
sentence like this shocks one’s sense of historical 
truth and propriety. Why, there never was a more 
productive or beneficent school of thought in the 
world than what we denominate the Stoics. It not 
only had a pure morality, but it created some of the 
finest moral characters the world has ever known. 
It not only prepared much of the speculative and 
the practical ethics which Christianity has incor- 
porated, but it helped to make Roman Law the just 
and potent system which later jurisprudence has 
attempted to imitate and apply. And as to the 
abstract Monotheism of the Moslem, whether we 
regard it in the Shiite or the Sunnite form, it has 
produced certain of the most remarkable characters, 
some of the best institutions, and some of the 
richest literature in the Semitic world. 

The Duke's researches in Comparative Mythology 
have not carried him very far, or he would not have 
ventured upon a statement like this:—‘ The story 
of the Flood has no exclusive connection with the 
Hebrew people, except this, that although traditions 
of some such great catastrophe are, as the French 
Orientalist Lenormant has well established, so 
widely spread that they may almost be said to be 
universal, yet it is in the Hebrew literature alone 
that it assumes a character which even pretends to be 
historical.” In the Duke’s “Theology of the Hebrews” 
one may say with all respect there is no “ Hebrew 
Theology”; while in the later attempt to outline 
the doctrines of the Christian Faith there is more 
to interest those interested in the author than to 
instruct those who are perplexed with difficulties of 
belief. How significant and curious is his union of 
Hebrew with Greek in the title of the chapter 
“ Christ as the Messiah”! His exegesis is instructive; 
it would have been well if he had looked into the 
text and the discussion of scholars concerning it 
before he had built an argument on the word 
“ sprinkle”—*“ So shall he sprinkle many nations” 
(Isaiah lii. 15). When he tells us that the reason 
“why the gracious purposes of God to man could, 
apparently, only be attained by the employment of 
such means as the Incarnation and self-sacrifice of 
One so much part of the Godhead as to be called 
His Son, this may indeed be an intellectual, but it is 
not a moral, difficulty,” he surely forgets that the 
greatest of all difficulties raised by the ideas of 
sacrifice and atonement are moral rather than 
intellectual. If the book of his friend John 
Macleod Campbell had any significance it was this 
—to obviate moral objections in which the pure 
reason had almost no part but the practical reason 
everything to say. 

But we feel that it is rather unjust to the Duke 
to deal with his book as if it were the work of a 
theologian. It must not be taken as this. If it be 
so taken it can only do harm; but if it be regarded 
as the product of a very vigorous, a very active, 
and a very earnest mind, dealing according to the 
measure of its knowledge with questions which must 
always be of supreme interest to men, it may be 
read by those for whom it is intended with interest, 
and with the profit which such interest brings. If it 





had been throughout autobiographical, it would have 
had an apologetic element that might have vindi- 
cated its right to be; one’s difficulties begin when 
asked to regard it as a serious discussion of these 
great themes. It is just as well to say frankly that 
it is not this, and as such ought not to be studied. 
But men who like to know what the Duke says 
because he says it, will find here what they expect 
and what they will, no doubt, be able to admire. 


PLAYING AT REBELLION. 


BEING THE OBSERVA- 
By C. G. Thomas, 


JOHANNESBURG IN ARMS, 1895-6: 
TIONS OF A CASUAL SPECTATOR, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

ENGLISHMEN often laugh at the Irish “ cabbage 

garden” rising of 1818. But they have had their 

own “cabbage garden” rising at Johannesburg. 

Never was there such a fiasco in the whole history 

of revolutions ; never so much folly combined with so 

much impudence. What strikes one chiefly in read- 
ing of this ridiculous émeute is the cocksureness of 
everyoneconcerned init. These scatterbrained “ Revo- 
lutionists"’ seem to have thought that the “ Reform 

Committee” need only raise its head and that the 

Transvaal Government was bound to disappear ; 

that Dr. Jameson need only cross the frontier and 

that the Boers would slink out of sight. “It won't 
last long,” said Colonel Rhodes to Mr. Thomas. 

Colonel Rhodes was right enough, but not exactly 

in the sense he meant. 

In the closing days of 1895 Mr. Thomas found 
himself at Johannesburg as a “casual spectator.” 
All was quiet when.he arrived. There were no signs 
of a revolution; no signs even of a decent row. 
The place was disgustingly tranquil. But suddenly 
the manifesto of the Reform Committee appeared, 
like a bolt out of the blue. The people, however, 
took it “very quietly”; no one seemed eager for 
the fray, and for twenty-four hours after the publi- 
cation of this “remarkable document” peace still 
reigned at Johannesburg. Then there were rumours 
of war, and it was whispered that the Reform 
Committee was about to take the field, with Colonel 
Rhodes at its head and Mr. Charles Leonard, albeit 
a “lawyer,” at its tail. Prices of provisions ran up, 
and a number of Uitlanders ran away. “There was 
a desperate struggle for seats,” Mr. Thomas tells us, 
in the departing trains. “ One carriage, into which 
a number of brawny Cornishmen from the mines 
had crowded, was the especial object of derision, 
and went away with the legend ‘Cowards’ Van’ 
chalked upon it.” The warriors who remained 
behind now prepared for action. Mr. Thomas did 
not feel quite sure about his own position; he was 
uncertain whether he should go or stay. He con- 
sulted a member of the Reform Committee. This 
gentleman talked maxims, and looked blood and 
thunder. “ Nothing,” said he grandiloquently, “can 
prevent hostilities. I know the Boer temper well. 
They will not yield except to force. We have made 
our preparations accordingly. If you want to catch 
your steamer you had better leave at once.” 

However, Mr. Thomas did not feel disposed to 
leave at once. Revolutions were not to be seen 
every day, and he thought he would like to wait for 
the fun. But he resolved to have a talk with 
Colonel Rhodes. “ You had better see it through,” 
said the Colonel; “it won't last long.” This was 
encouraging, so Mr. Thomas held on. In the even- 
ing of December 30th the Sfar, the organ of the 
Reform Committee, issued a flaming poster :— 


“ Crossed the Border—Forees making for Johannesburg— 
Conflict lamentably imminent—Suspense at an end—Immeasur- 
able gravity of the situation.” 


This looked well, and Mr. Thomas thought that 
he was going to get value for his money, for the 
prices at the hotels had run up tremendously. The 
town was soon ablaze with excitement; the news 
ran like wildfire that “Dr. Jim” was coming with 
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an unconquerable army under the command of the 
veterans Sir John Willoughby, Major Coventry, and 


other famous strategists. But hot-foot on this 
exhilarating intelligence came an _ extraordinary 
letter from the Reform Committee. “I am directed 
to state for the information of the public,” wrote the 
secretary, “that it is reported that a large force has 
crossed the border into Transvaal territory, and to 
say that it has taken place without the knowledge of 
the Committee.” “ What on earth is the meaning of 
this?” thought the perplexed Mr. Thomas, who 
feared that he might be cheated out of his revolu- 
tion after all. Was the Reform Committee going 
tofunk? Was the white flag going to be hoisted 
before the battle had begun? He was satisfied upon 
this point immediately. Not the white flag, but the 
flag of the Transvaal Republic was run up over the 
Gold Field Offices, where the Revolutionists were 
sitting in solemn conclave. But Mr. Thomas was 
still puzzled. Why was the flag of the Transvaal 
Republic run up? Had not the Reform Committee 
a flag of theirown? Did this really mean a quiet 
surrender, and a flinging-up of the sponge, after all ? 

But while Mr. Thomas was in this bewilderment, 
Mr. Leonard suddenly appeared upon the scene on 
horseback. This looked like business: what was Mr. 
Leonard going to do? Assuredly to lead forward 
the marshalled battalions of Johannesburg to join 
hands with “ Dr. Jim” and his warriors bold? Not 
a bit of it; Mr. Leonard was going to make a speech. 
He was there, he said, to protect life and property 
(which, by the way, did not seem to be in the least 
danger), and to take care of the women and 
children. “Our police arrangements are complete ; 
above you waves the flag of the Transvaal Republic. 
We of the Reform Committee, who have con- 
stituted ourselves a provisional government, are 
acting under it solely in the cause of true ‘ re- 
publican government.’” Here was another puzzle. 
The secretary of the Reform Committee had thrown 
“Dr. Jim” over in his letter of December 30th, and 
here was Mr. Leonard now saying that the Reform 
Committee was acting under the Transvaal Re- 
public, who, by-the-by, did not want them to act 
at all! No wonder that Mr. Thomas should be 
sorely puzzled to see where the fighting was to 
come in, and how! But Mr. Thomas was to be 
still further bewildered, for a few days after- 
wards the secretary of the Reform Committee fired 
off another manifesto (by the way, the Uitlanders 
showed no disposition to fire off anything but mani- 
festoes) stating that “a force [Dr. Jim's] had crossed 
the border,” and that it was “ necessary to take active 
steps for the defence of Johannesburg.” Poor Mr. 
Thomas! What on earth does all this mean ? he asked 
himself. Johannesburg was to be defended. Against 
whom? Presumably “Dr. Jim”; for he was the 
man who had crossed the border. Then Mr. Leonard 
delivered another incoherent oration, and the “ Revo- 
lutionists” sang “Rule Britannia” and “God Save 
the Queen.” So that Johannesburg was to be “ de- 
fended” by the Reform Committee against “ Dr. 
Jim’s” invading army in the name of the Transvaal 
Republic, and to the tune of “Rule Britannia” and 
“God Save the Queen.” But then came the exas- 
perating intelligence that President Kruger had 
taken the matter into his own hands, and had 
caught “ Dr. Jim” like a rat in a trap. 

Then there was indignation among the “ Re- 
formers.” Despite the fact that they were “acting 
under the flag of the Transvaal Republic,” they felt 
outraged that the President of the Republic should 
have scotched “ Dr. Jim.” Mr. Leonard—who seems 
to have been the orator of the “ Revolution ”— 
appeared in the window (or half out of it) at the 
Gold Field's Office,and shouted to an excited populace, 
“It is alie! Dr. Jameson is a man; if you believe he 
has surrendered you are not men.” This happened 
at 1 p.m. on January 2nd. But the people were not 
satisfied. At 3 p.m. a crowd assembled once more 
at the Gold Field’s Office. “ Where is the Doctor? 
Tell us the truth,” shouted a hundred voices. 








“ But,” says Mr. Thomas laconically, “no informa- 
tion was vouchsafed.” 

At length, at 5 p.m., Mr. Lionel Phillips mounted 
the window at the Gold Field's Office, and announced, 
with tears in his eyes, that “Dr. Jim” had sur- 
rendered to “Her Majesty’s High Commissioner,” 
which was untrue. Still the mob were not satisfied. 
They could not understand the situation at all. 

At 11 p.m, they besieged the Gold Field's Office 
again with shouts of “ Where is Jameson? Have 
you deserted him?” and then Colonel Rhodes 
appeared, and “in a voice broken with emotion” 
eaid in a word that the game was up, adding 
that he was quite astonished that Dr. Jim had 
failed “to get through.” Then came the ever 
ready Leonard with the horrible news that Dr. 
Jim was in Pretoria Gaol. Next came Mr. Abe 
Bailey, who, with a benignant smile, and with 
his hand on his heart, said he “had acted for the 
best’; but his explanations were suddenly cut short 
by a storm of groans and hisses. “It was like an 
English election,” says Mr. Thomas. 

And soon all was over. The “ Revolution” had 
fizzled out. ‘ The supposed degeneracy of the Boers 
had proved a dream; once again they have shown 
themselves masters of guerilla warfare. Majuba 
was not a ‘fluke’ after all, and the memory of 
that defeat, still unhappily present to Englishmen 
throughout South Africa, is made more sombre by 
this fresh disaster.” 

Be it noted that Mr. Thomas is fully in sympathy 
with the Uitlanders, and, indeed, with the Chartered 
Company. But he has a sense of humour, and he 
cannot help laughing at the vagaries of the Reform 
Committee. His book is impartial, interesting, 
good-tempered, and ought to be read by every 
Jingo in the country. 


NATURALIST AND SPORTSMAN GOSSIP. 
Witp Fown anp SEAFOWL OF GREAT Britatn. By a Son 
of the Marshes. London: Chapman & Hall. 
LirrLe Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. London: David Nutt. 
Tue RoMANCE OF THE Woops. By E. J. Whishaw. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Here are three books of pleasant kindred chit-chat 
—chronicles of seashore, river, forest—alike zoo- 
logical and unscientific, alike bearing the charm of 
personal experience. The first is by our old friend 
the Son of the Marshes, an expansion of his “ By the 
Tide” in an earlier book ; less conveniently portable 
in size, but well got up, with rough but effective 
plates. It is a history of our British seafowl, and 
the scenery is laid in the south-eastern marshes, 
where the narrator was born and bred. We have 
graphic pictures of the Kent foreshores—treacherous 
flats, cut into by dyke and channel; endless plains 
of everlasting ooze, their filmy surface glittering with 
rainbow hues, foul with malarious odours, steaming 
with rank moisture in the sunshine, secreting fever 
and ague after dusk. Here and there rocks show 
above the mud, in long, sloping shelves, brown 
and green with slippery wrack, where the purple 
sandpiper dodges the great in-rolling wave in 
quest of tiny molluscs and crustaceans. Behind, 
the sea is fringed with sand-tofts, fantastic chaos of 
abrupt hillocks and sudden hollows, in which lie 
clear fresh pools—the haunt of the great water- 
beetles, boatmen, larvee—while the sides are pierced 
with rabbit-holes, tenanted often by usurping shel- 
drake. The whole is backed by a spread of inland 
mere and tussocky swamp, where, lying motionless, 
you may see the water-rails glide like rats along the 
narrow cuts, or the baby coots float out among the 
lilies, to be swallowed by the great pike which hover 
underneath their leaves. Everywhere, swimming 
out at sea, screaming shorewards with the tide, 
covering in advance of it the soft slub and ooze, are 
the wild fowl in their thousands—garganey, sander- 
ling, pochard, gannet, gull. In scattered villages 
along the shore, with low thatched cottages and one 
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long street, abide the strange amphibious folk who 
live by circumventing fur and feather—an isolated, 
self-sustaining race, scorning visitors as “furrin 
chaps,” with ideas and laws of their own which it is 
well not to outrage or transgress. They live on fish 
and fowl and “ager mixture,” the last innocent 
mostly of revenue duty; with daily drams of 
laudanum to keep malaria at bay. They have found 
a sacer vates in our author, of them and trained 
amongst them, yet equipped by education and ex- 
perience to view them from without, to reproduce 
their language and depict their habits. He 
takes us out with some of them on a_ mid- 
winter night, in wraps, thigh-boots, and muf- 
flers, for a shot at the black Brent geese. 
The snow lies deep except in the mud-flats, which 
loom dark in the sickly, foggy moonlight. Floes of 
drift-ice rattle and crunch along the shore, but with 
oar and pole the punt is shoved into deep water, 
lying motionless till the geese, whose clang sounds 
far off like a pack of hounds, come into shooting 
distance. Fortune favours us to-night: no scream- 
ing “cob” or yelping redshank gives the alarm. At 
the right moment the birds sight the punt and rise, 
and into the thick of them goes the blast of the 
great roaring gun, while, with thud after thud, they 
fall upon the mud and ice. Seven couple are picked 
up; and the joyous fowlers return to the village 
“ pub,” to sing “ The Mutiny of the Nore” and “ The 
Pirate of the Isles” until the early morn sends them 
to their beds. We go widgeon shooting at high tide. 
The water is edged with anchored boats; on the mud 
are tubs lined with straw, holding each its man and 
gun ; the dry shore holds a third reserve. In come 
the widgeon with the rising tide, moving, as the 
water floats them off their feet, to a higher length 
of laver-covered slime, where they gorge themselves 
on worm and slug till a single shot alarms them, and, 
as the dense mass flies inland in its scare, each line 
of guns ring out. On go the mud-pattens, and they 
are gathered up, in number sometimes “fit to fill a 
cart.” The chapters end with scraps of descriptive 
ornithology which we gladly skip to revel in the 
folk-lore and the fowl-lore, the laughable records 
of marshland superstition, the scorn for sham 
naturalists, the lively portraiture of natural scenery 
and of rural character which we know so well of 
old, yet which comes to us newly fashioned in this 
handsome volume. 

Mr. Van Dyke is a Canadian clergyman who can 
command frequent holidays and has learned how 
to enjoy them. “ Essays in profitable idleness” he 
inscribes upon his title page; “Little Rivers” he 
calls his book, and persuasively sings their praises. 
The Romans, finding their colossal sire of gods 
and men unwieldy, conceived for ordinary use a 
miniature emanation of him which they called 
Ve-jovis, Jupiter the Little. So to Mr. Van 
Dyke big things and beings are repellent, small 
things congenial ; he prefers a cottage to a mansion, 
a lyric to an epic, a canoe to a steamer, the Swift- 
water and the Cam to the Mississipi and the Severn. 
We find him, therefore, in one summer catching 
trout and salmon in the dashing streams of Scotland, 
to a cheery accompaniment of douce landladies, 
gleg church elders, gracious hostesses, gillies who 
speak the dialect and emit the sentiments provided 
for them by Mr. William Black. Anon we join him 
in the Tyrol, to zigzag among fantastic dolomites, 
to ascend the Gros-Venediger and the Nuvolau, to 
fish the Misurina and the Toblacher See, to smile 
upon the costumes, festivities, hotels, of the pretty 
Ampezzo commune, to pouch trout and gray- 
ling from the romantic rivulets and lakelets 
which swarm round Aussee and Ischl. So far 
all tourist Englishmen can follow him; in the 
remaining and most interesting chapters he breaks 
ground strange to most of us. He takes us up the 
Restigouche, a swift, clear stream draining the New 
Brunswick forests, and pouring eastward into the 
Chaleur Bay. We journey in a horse-yacht—a 
boat-house, we should call it—fifty feet in length, 





with accommodation for tourists and their boatmen, 
hauled by three horses, and towing two small birch- 
bark canoes. The river banks are lined with fishing 
lodges, where anglers with their families spend the 
summer. Entertained by these good fellows, or 
moving leisurely at three miles an hour, anchoring 
ever and again to unfasten the canoes and cast over 
a likely pool, holding pleasant services for the 
natives on a Sunday—when, by Canadian law, all 
fishing is forbidden—our two gentlemen enjoy their 
prolonged, lazy, changeful voyage, till the holiday 
finds its end, the horses are embarked, the boat 
drops down the current to town and railroad and 
civilisation, and they wonder as they quit it whether 
Noah felt sorry when he said good-bye to the Ark. 
Yet wilder scenes await us on the vast Lake of St. 
John, cradle of the mighty Saguenay, touching the 
interminable forest which rolls away to Hudson 
Bay and Labrador. Here the travelling is by 
canoes, which shoot the rapids under dexterous 
paddles of the French-Canadian guides, or are trans- 
ported on their heads where water passage is 
impossible. They fish, feast, sing, note birds and 
flowers, returning next year with the wife of one, 
“my lady Greygown,” to taste the joys of camping 
out and the elastic fragrance of a bed of balsam 
boughs. The whole is sprightly reading; “little,” 
perhaps, like its rivers by comparison with the vivid 
realism of the Kent and Essex marshes; the humour 
does not always tickle, and the sentiment does not 
always touch, but we leave off grateful to an agree- 
able book and with a hearty liking for its author. 
“The Romance of the Woods” runs on rather 
lower lines, its chapters interesting mainly from 
their Finland scenery with its unique lakes and 
rivers. The sportsman experiences are the least 
attractive; grouse and blackcock, wild geese and 
ducks, are much the same in Highland moors or 
Norfolk Broads as in Erinofka and on Lake Ladoga; 
crawfish are captured in the Neva no otherwise than 
in the Itchen and the Cherwell; while their records 
have more than enough of the verbosity, brag, trite 
allusion, sham sentiment, which we associate with 
the sporting magazines. There is genuine pathos in 
the tale of little Liuba and her father, real power in 
the autobiography of a Bear: one fancies that the 
author, Orson-like, must have owned a she-bear for 
foster-mother, with such grave verisimilitude, comic 
no less than ghastly, does he evolve ursine passion 
and morality. The “Folklore of the Movjik” is a 
valuable popular contribution to primitive culture 
and animistic survival. We have the spirits of the 
peasant forefathers living behind the ikon in the 
cottage wall, fed reverently from time to time, and 
sometimes visible in guise of fly or sparrow; the 
curious domovoy or house-spirit, satanic, yet benign- 
ant when treated respectfully, residing amongst the 
embers of the stove, which, when the owners change 
their habitation, are transferred to the new home, 
and once more, with an appointed incantation, care- 
fully deposited within the stove. Lesser demons are 
the gnomes, confining themselves to mining districts ; 
wood goblins, who tear down the forest trees, and, 
in the guise of gigantic wolves, carry off wandering 
cows and feeding swine; water-sprites, to whom the 
anxious miller offers a black pig annually, as Horace 
vows a kid to the Bandusian fount; rusalki, undines 
or mermaidens, who allure young men by their 
beauty and strangle them beneath the waters. Once 
these were the souls of infants unbaptised ; for seven 
years they wandered seeking the holy rite and words 
from Christian men and women, but none heard their 
faint, thin cries, or, hearing them, thought that it 
was the wind whispering in the tree-tops or the 
breezes sighing through the water reeds; and when 
their time was up, they plunged beneath the waves 
and became river nymphs, beautiful but evil, hating 
men and injuring them. Incidentally, in all these 
beliefs and the tales which illustrate them, comes 
out the character of the Russian peasant—strange 
mixture of good and evil strongly marked; pious, 
docilé, patriotic, patient, brave, drunken, filthy, lazy, 
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superstitious, and a liar ; his religion drollest mixture 
of Christianity and paganism—reverential ordinarily 
to the priest, but relying in extremities on the 
znaharka or wise woman. He fears God and honours 
the Tsar; but “God is in heaven and the Tsar is 
very far away,” and he arranges all emergencies 
with scant reference to either after a lawless fashion 
of his own. 





THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


Tue Poetry or Rosert Burns. Edited by William 
Ernest Henley and Thomas F. Henderson. Vol. I, Edin- 
bargh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


PERHAPS it would be rash to call this the final 
edition of Burns. Each generation has its own 
views of the fixed stars of literature. After some 
two thousand years the last word has not yet 
been spoken about Virgil, and other centuries may 
not accept as just the exact place we allot to Burns 
among the immortals. Yet it were hard to imagine 
anything an editio princeps should be that this is 
not. It is printed in Constable’s best style, the 
editing is a rare and happy union of exact and 
thorough scholarship with sound criticism and feli- 
citous expression. For our generation, at all events, 
it is the final Burns; nothing like it has hitherto 
been attempted. For any useful purpose they now 
serve, the Burns student may forthwith offer up his 
Currie and Gilfillan and the hundred others upon 
a funeral pyre, since each and all are imperfect and 
slovenly compared to this remarkable achievement. 
This edition is not less remarkable for what it 
omits than for what it contains. Windy and super- 
fluous disquisition, foolish censure, still more foolish 
praise, have hitherto been the poet’s lot. But here 
the editors have felt that it was not theirs to sit 
in judgment on Burns's amours, Burns's carousings, 
or Burns’s deviations from the path trodden by 
commonplace mortals: they have left all such things 
severely alone. If, like “ gifted’ George Gilfillan, they 
have read the “ Merry Muses of Caledonia” with 
“deep sorrow,” or, like an eminent northern divine, 
have felt a bad taste in their mouth after “The 
Jolly Beggars,” they don’t say so; they recognise 
what a valuable literary help the “ Muses” are in the 
exposition of Burns’s works, and in their notes on 
his poems they are solely and sufficiently occupied 
with textual, verbal and literary criticism. 

The chief excellences of the work appear to be: 
(1) the editors give not only all the various readings 
of the text, but alse the authority for each and every 
lection. Since the Aldine Edition of 1839, it has 
been the custom to give variations, but many of 
these so-called “readings” were merely misprints 
or editorial blunders. Alexander Smith and Scott 
Douglas did partially what is here done thoroughly. 
Mere lists in appendices of words lumped together 
are misleading and worse than useless—a shallow 
show of learning without the substance. (2) We 
have here a remarkable history of verse-forms, of 
the gravest moment for the study of Scots poetry, 
hitherto a much-neglected branch of English litera- 
ture. Full justice is done to neglected geniuses like 
Alexander Scott and Alexander Montgomery. A 
good example is the notes on the “ Address to the 
Deil,” wherein the form is traced from its origin 
among the troubadours through mediwval English 
literature to Sir David Lindsay, Montgomery, Scott, 
Richard Maitland, and others, down to Allan Ramsay 
and Fergusson, and so on to Burns. The seven 
pages of disquisition contain the result of more real 
learning and research than many a huge volume. 
(3) There is a body of quite fresh matter. A large 
portion of the correspondence between Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop (denoted as the Loch Ryan MSS.) has 
never been published: it is here freely used to illus- 
trate obscure passages and readings. The notes on 
the “Ode to the Memory of Mrs. Oswald” are an- 
other example. The poem was first published in the 
London Star. The editors have dug out from the 





file of that paper a most interesting letter from 
Barns, here reprinted for the first time, in which he 
discusses his newspaper contributions and humor- 
ously, yet one fancies sincerely, disclaims the rank 
of “ Esquire.” (4) Burns was a“ local poet”; “ he was 
the satirist and singer of a parish”: this is an 
obvious truth admirably phrased. Through him, 
and only through him, scores of obscure lives, passed 
in those dead and gone years, have a shadowy fame 
—a pale immortality. To read him, we ought to 
know who these people were; and here, with all 
requisite completeness, yet wth admirable succinct- 
ness, each is indicated. But Burns’s genius has 
accomplished a harder task; the very speech which he 
moulded with such incomparable skill is fading with 
ever increasing swiftness from the lips of men. He 
retards though even he cannot prevent its passage to 
oblivion. To understand him thoroughly without a 
glossary, now difficult, will soon be impossible. His 
very editors are too often but leaders of the blind. 
Here is one example: “ At brooses thou had ne’er a 
fellow,” says the farmer “ to his auld mare, Maggie.” 
Now, “brooses” are (as is correctly explained) 
“ wedding races,” but one editor fatuously renders 
it “broth,” and that editor is (tell it not on the 
border) the wise, the witty, the accomplished Mr. 
Andrew Lang! Et tu, Andrew! will surely be the 
greeting in the shades to his fellow-countryman of 
poor Robin, afraid of further use of the vernacular, 
even to a St. Andrews LL.D. To comment on the 
blunders of lesser lights were but to weaken the case. 
Our editors say that, to not a few Scots readers of 
Burns, “their Glossary will seem full to excess.” 
Now, to us, the only fault of the book is that it is 
not full enough, and that the reader is now and 
again given credit for more knowledge than he 
probably possesses: thus in the “Twa Dogs,” the 
first poem, “whalpit,” on the first page, is not 
explained, and on the fourth line of the second 
page there is an example of explaining the little- 
known by the less-known. We trust that in future 
volumes this slight defect will be remedied. To the 
appearance of those volumes, all who care to see 
a great English poet edited in a manner hitherto 
reserved for the classics of the ancient world, will 
look forward with an interest and an expectation 
sure not to be disappointed. 





FICTION, 


Tue Tate or THE Ten. A Saltwater Romance. By W. 
Clark Russell. In 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Tue CrucrrorM Mark. The Strange Story of Richard 
Tregenna, Bachelor of Medicine. By Riccardo Stephens, 
M.B. London: Chatto & Windus, 

Tue ExpLoits oF BRIGADIER GERARD. 
Doyle. London: George Newnes, Ltd. 


“Tue TALE OF THE TEN” tells the story of the 
wonderful piracy committed on board the barque 
Queen, homeward bound with treasure from Aus- 
tralia. It was in the first fierce fever of the gold 
discoveries that the crime was committed. The 
Queen was a passenger ship, which had to lie long 
in the harbour at Sydney before she could make up 
a crew to replace the men who had deserted for the 
diggings; but at last this was done, and she sailed 
slightly undermanned, but with a full complement 
of passengers. Amongst these passengers were ten 
men whose speech proved that they were persons of 
education, but who were none the less unmistakably 
broken-down fortune-hunters for whom Australia 
and her goldfields had brought no success. From 
the outset of the voyage that old salt, Captain 
Benson, the commander of the Queen, disliked and 
suspected these men, though he could not find any 
substantial reason for his sentiments. They had 
come aboard as strangers to each other, but they 
soon became wonderfully intimate, and formed a 
little clique apart from the other passengers, who 
were, for the most part, commonplace enough: 
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Then strange things began to happen on board 
the Queen, and other persons besides the captain 
became troubled in mind. To begin with, it was dis- 
covered by accident that the arms-chest of the ship 
had been rifled, and that neither captain nor crew 
had any weapons left wherewith to defend the vast 
treasure entrusted to their care. Then one of the 
ten mysterious passengers develops a talent for 
sleep-walking, and is discovered one night by the 
middle-watch astride of the bowsprit, from which 
uncomfortable position he is rescued with difficulty. 
Finally, on the very night on which this bowsprit 
incident occurs, Miss Mansell, the belle of the lady 
passengers aboard, disappears mysteriously from 
her cabin. Poor Captain Benson is driven almost 
frantic by these events and his own suspicions ; nor 
is he without reason for his perturbation, for within 
a few hours of Miss Mansell’s disappearance the ten 
mysterious passengers suddenly seize the ship. 
The captain thereupon dies in a fit of apoplexy. 
The other passengers are sent afloat in the ship's 
boats, together with most of the crew, and the 
pirates, for the ten gentlemen are neither more nor 
less than that, remain masters of the Queen and of 
her vast treasures in gold. We must reveal no more 
of Mr. Clark Russell's plot. We have said enough 
to show that it is just as full of dramatic incident 
and excitement as any of his stories have been in 
the past. Indeed, some of the incidents subsequent 
to the disappearance of Miss Mansell touch the 
highwater-mark of Mr. Russell's extraordinary 
imagination. All who love his sea-tales—and who 
does not ?—will find “ The Tale of the Ten” entirely 
to their liking. 

Does the reader wish to pursue the story of the 
occult through many gruesome phases? Does he 
desire to linger over a post-mortem, to assist at a 
genuine “resurrection” scene, or even to take part 
in the autopsy of a beautiful, wicked woman, whose 
wickedness, after all, is simply the result of a tumour 
on the brain? In short, does he wish to feel his flesh 
creep? If so, let him read “ The Cruciform Mark,” 
in which he will find horrors and mysteries sufficient 
to furnish forth a whole library of sensational 
romance. Mr. Riccardo Stephens has written for 
us a very daring book, in which medical science, 
psychology, and real life are all laid under contribu- 
tion for the purpose of impressing the reader with a 
sense of the weird and the terrible. If “The Cruci- 
form Mark” had been merely a story of mystery 
and murder, our criticism upon it would have been 
that, while excellent in its way, it was too long. 
But we must do the author justice, and admit that 
if his story is long it is chiefly because he has so 
much good material to pack into it. The scene is 
laid in Edinburgh, and the characters are all con- 
nected more or less intimately with the ancient 
university of that famous city. We cannot pretend 
to say whether Mr. Stephens has drawn his portraits 
of professors and their wives from real life, but he 
undoubtedly made them remarkably interesting. 
We should be well satisfied, indeed, with the book if 
it had given nothing but these sketches of modern 
Edinburgh and the way of its cultured inhabitants. 
It contains, however, something still better in the 
picture of Jane, Countess of Jura, the young lady 
whose nimble legs have carried her from the stage 
of a music-hall to an ancient castle in the Highlands, 
and whose heart, we are glad to say, has remained 
unaffected by the journey. The one trace of her 
unfamiliarity with coroneted splendour which she 
displays in this story is her habit of signing her 
letters to her friends “ Jane, Countess of Jura.” For 
the rest, she is a really delightful creature, and 
when the melancholy hero of the tale goes to spend 
a month with her and her admirable husband in 
their Highland home, we envy him sincerely. All 
these, and many other good things which the story 
contains, tend to neutralise the horror of the plot, 
which concerns the homicidal doings of a certain 
beautiful maniac whose mania is suspected by no 
one but her old nurse, There is much that is 





original in the story, and there are some things 
about it which rouse a suspicion that it is not the 
work of a novice, but that of a practised writer, 
who for reasons of his own has on this occasion 
chosen to assume a pseudonym. Be this as it may, 
the book is certainly not a common one, and, alto- 
gether apart from its sinister side, must command 
the admiration of any intelligent reader. 

“ Brigadier Gerard,” Mr. Conan Doyle's latest 
venture in romantic fiction, deals with the experi- 
ences of a cavalry officer under Napoleon. The book 
is manifestly the outcome of a very thorough study 
on the part of its author of the history of Napoleon's 
wars and the memoirs of his generals. Probably it 
would not have been written if Marbot had never 
shown the way, and in that case we should have lost 
a volume of delightful stories calculated to beguile 
many weary hours. The Brigadier Gerard is pre- 
sented to us as a very brave man who is fully 
conscious of his own valour, and who, in recounting 
his numberless adventures, is by no means anxious 
to suppress the records of his own heroism as it 
was displayed in these varied experiences. He 
is a gay gentleman, too, who loves his joke and his 
bottle, and, above all, his tender affair with any 
good-looking woman, be she duchess or waiting-maid, 
whom he encounters in his path through life. In 
short, he is the typical soldier of the First Empire, 
as quick in love as in war, and with an unfailing 
appetite for both. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Conan Doyle supplies him with adventures such 
as no ordinary soldier could hope to meet with, and 
carries him in safety through dangers and difficulties 
of the most astounding character. In short, “The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard” is an inimitable 
collection of short stories, each complete in itself, 
but all held together by the thread of the hero's 
personality and by the all-pervading presence of the 
mighty Emperor whose appearance upon the scene 
invariably quickens the interest of the reader, and 
inspires him with a genuine admiration for Mr. 
Doyle's masterly grasp of one of the great figures of 
history. The work was read by so many persons 
whilst it was appearing in The Strand Magazine 
that it would be superfluous to criticise it in detail 
here; but we can well believe that it will be 
welcomed in its present form not only by those who 
are otherwise unfamiliar with it, but by the readers 
who have already enjoyed the startling experiences 
of the gallant brigadier. 








THE QUARTERLIES AND MID-MONTHLIES 


HE great Quarterlies are rather late this month 
Iudeed, they are so closely pressed by the May 
monthlies that a briefer notice than usual must 
serve. The Quarterly Review opens with an interest- 
ing sketch—evidently by a personal friend—of the 
progress of the late Mr. G. J. Romanes “ Through 
Scientific Doubt to Faith’”—a progress which the 
author hopes may typify the progress of English 
science, in which Romanes’s earlier phase of thought 
was certainly typical. The article indicates a possible 
restoration of faith widely different from that which 
is being effected by neo-Kantian, Scoto-Hegelian 
agencies. “The Poetry of the De Veres” is an in- 
teresting study of writers whose names alone are 
generally familiar, and who, we are told, con- 
tinue the Wordsworthian tradition. “ Children 
Yesterday and To-day” is an account of certain 
children’s books familiar to our great-grandfathers 
(temp. 1780-95), and some of later date, in- 
cluding the delightfully improbable “Leila, or 
the Island” of Miss Ann Fraser Tytler, and 
the deliberately but not less delightfully prob- 
able “ Masterman Ready” of Captain Marryat. 
A rather thin article on “Canadian Loyalty” 
assures us that “the loyalty of the French- 
Canadians and the settlement of the Manitoba 
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School Question are interdependent,” and that, 
loyal as the French-Canadians have shown them- 
selves during the Venezuela scare, the action of 
Manitoba may drive them to seek annexation with 
the United States—or at least separation from the 
Dominion. We scarcely see how the former course 
would help them, and in view of the action of the 
lay politicians of Quebec and the sentiments 
which, as we noticed last week, are credibly 
attributed to Catholic parents in Manitoba, we 
think the article is hardly up to date. “ Birds 
of Devon and Cornwall” and “ Medieval Uni- 
versities”” are attractive, readable articles, about 
which not much else need be said. An excellent 
account of the Rintgen rays is illustrated— 
surely the first appearance of illustrations in the 
Quarterly. “Our Relations with Germany” is 
really a rather discursive narrative of the rise and 
progress of the German Empire, with a bit of what 
purports to be secret history as to the influence of 
the Grand Duke of Baden in stopping a Franco- 
German war in 1875, eome apparent inaccuracies, 
and a prophecy of a Germano-Russian and Franco- 
German alliance, which we are to meet by looking 
to Italy, Spain, and Holland—a combination that is 
not at first sight very stimulating. 

The Edinburgh Review opens with a dispassion- 
ate and, just now, eminently serviceable review of 
the action of “Great Britain in South Africa”—an 
article which, among many features worth noting, 
gives a clear definition of our claim as the Para- 
mount Power in South Africa. It rests on “the 
preponderance of possession, the corresponding pre- 
ponderanceof responsibility,and the vast expenditure 
of blood and money by which such preponderance 
has been gained.” Fifty millions sterling and ten 
native wars, besides those with the Boers, is the 
writer’s estimate of the cost to England of extending 
its rule over East Africa up to the Portuguese 
boundary. The Conventions with the Transvaal, 
he holds, are only limitations placed by us on our 
own actions, and liable, in special circumstances, to 
be set aside. He gives an impartial history and esti- 
mate of the Chartered Company, points out the 
serious danger of a general disgust in England with 
things South African, if Rhodesia after all does not 
turnout auriferous; and certainly does not spare Mr, 
Rhodes. A chatty article on a somewhat hetero- 
geneous selection of English letter-writers of this 
century—Lamb, Keats, Dean Stanley, Fitzgerald, 
and R. L. Stevenson—takes the optimistic view 
that good letter-writing, though very rare, is not 
likely to die out. “Public Works in Ireland ”— 
particularly in the congested or desolate districts of 
the west—are killing out the desire for Home Rule, 
or so the article under that title tells us. One cannot 
help objecting that the stream of State-aid from 
Enagland cannot go on for ever, and prosperity will 
mean not only nationalist aspirations but increasing 
power to satisfy them. The strange career of 
Emma Lady Hamilton is re-examined in the 
light of the latest evidence; an article on “ Horse- 
less Carriages” promises us vehicles costing, 
indeed, as much as the horsed carriage in 
initial expenditure and wages (shall we not drive 
ourselves ?), but 75 per cent. less in working, and 
able to take the City man from house to office at a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour normally, and thirty 
on occasion : vans which will replace light railways: 
and sixpenny cab fares. For such benefits we may 
endurethe prospect even of benzoline motors, with the 
certainty of bad explosions and worse smells; though 
the author disapproves these motors, provisionally. 
“Recent Poetry” tells the brutal truth about the 
Laureate and his office ; and of the three reviews of 
single books, that of Mr. Lecky’s “ Democracy and 
Liberty,” considering that it is in the old Whig 
organ, is remarkable for its hopeful tone. 

Besides one antiquarian and two solid historical 
articles, with others of lighter character—notably on 
the (ancient) Olympic games and on “ Plagiarism and 
Coincidence” —the Scottish Review contains an 





account of the scenery and antiquities of the Orkney 
Islands that fills the reader with curiosity and 
longing. The International Journal of Ethics has 
an important article by Mr. Sidney Ball on “The 
Moral Aspects of Socialism ”—a new Socialism, so 
new that we hardly recognise it, which has dropped 
specific plans and preaches the improvement of 
society by organisation. And Mr. Henry Sidgwick 
(“The Ethics of Religious Conformity ") protests on 
moral grounds on the compromise attributed to 
some of the Broad Church clergy between disbelief 
in, and assent to, certain doctrines. “The Dutch 
Power in Brazil” is perhaps the least specialist 
article in the learned English Historical Review. 
In the Monist (Chicago) we have more about 
Réntgen rays, and an article on the “ Philosophy 
of Money” by Mr. Edward, Atkinson which is 
timely and orthodox. 

The Forum for April contains a very important 
sketch by Mr. Bryce of the two Republican Consti- 
tutions of South Africa—constitutions which in 
their inception were almost examples of the process 
imagined a priori by social-contract theorists. The 
Transvaal, the author notes, has supplied one more 
instance—due to President Kruger’s personality—of 
the way in which the working of a constitution 
commonly diverges from the original ideal. To the 
leading article in the North American Review we 
refer elsewhere, but the number contains much else 
that is of importance, including another instalment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Future Life and the Condition 
of Man Therein.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

WueEN Motley was busily engaged in 1853 on his history of 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic ” he wrote a letter to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes which is worth quoting now that Messrs. Bell 
are enriching Bohn’s Library with a cheap and convenient 
edition in three volumes of a classic book :—* Whatever may be 
the result of my labour, nobody can say that I have not worked 
hard like a brute beast; but I do not care for the result. The 
labour is itself its own reward, and all I want. I go day after 
day to the archives here (Brussels), as I went all sammer at the 
Hague, studying the old letters and documents of the sixteenth 
century. Here I remain among my fellow-worms, feeding on 
those musty mulberry-leaves of which we are afterwards to = 
our silk.” Excellent silk it was too; and by virtue of its quality 
it quickly made, and has since kept, its welcoms. Mr. Moncure 
Conway contributes a delightfully full and explicit introduction, 
and in the course of it gives the readers a vivid pen-and-ink 
sketch of the historian and the methods of his work. The 

icture of the man is attractive, and deepens the reader’s interest 
in 8 brilliant book. 

* Leigh Hunt” has just been made the subject of a mono- 
graph, biographical and critical, by Mr. Brimley Johnson. It 
is written, we will not say with unstinted praiss, but with 
generous appreciation. If the trath must be spoken, the 
character of Leigh Hunt is somewhat ss and 
those who knew him best, in the personal sense, are 
hopelessly at sixes-and-sevens in their verdict. Shelley, for 
instance, would have us believe that Hunt was “gentle, honourable, 
innocent, and brave,” but if weare to credit Byron he was a “great 
coxcomb, and a very vulgar person.” The balance of evidence 
leans towards mercy rather than judgment, however, and Byron, 
who was annoyed with Hunt, is, perhaps, scarcely a safe guide. 
It is still, however, possible to admit that the man was a most 
charming essayist—a typical man of feeling, in fact—and yet to 
be quite other than enamoured of him at close quarters. His 
affectations, egoism, and other foibles were, nevertheless, of 
small account when weighed against his substantial merits and 
fine qualities. Mr. Johnson traces Leigh Hunt’s restless career 
in a graphic manner ; and if he is to his faults a little blind, it 
is not difficult to condone such amiable weakness. There is a 
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good portrait in the volume, and some shrewd criticism. There 
is truth in the assertion that Leigh Hunt’s character is reflected 
in everything he wrote, though, as usual, what he wrote reflected 
the half truth rather than the whole. 

The four counties of Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, 
and Monmouth are described in their topographical aspects in the 
new volume of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” Although 
there is assuredly no lack in Leicestershire of historical associa- 
tions, curiously enough the scribes who made the fortune of the old 
Gentleman’s Magazine between the years 1731 and 1868 were 
sparing in the use of their pens concerning that part of England. 
Yet the civil wars of York and Lancaster, and of Charles I. 
and his rebellious Parliament, have “ left memorials in the 
county in the shape of battle sites, and there seems no doubt that 
the relics found near Bosworth, Sapcote, and Enderby are 
derived from one or other of these struggles.” Leicestershire 
is the home of two ancient and powerful familics—the Hastings 
and the Manners—and their influence asserts itself in the present 
record. Lincolnshire bulks largely in the narrative, ae much 
of the information given is at once quaint and picturesque. 
Middlesex has suffered great changes from the continuous and 
resistless growth of modern London. It is a county rich in alms- 
houses and charities—a circumstance due, no doubt, to the wealth 
of the metropolis. Once it was celebrated for its cedars, mul- 
berry trees, tamarisks, and pines, but only in a few old-fashioned 
gardens are there now any survivals. “Under the mulberry 
tree of Lawnbank, John Street, Hammersmith, Keats wrote 
his famous Ode to the Nightingale. Formerly the garden of 
Vintners’ Hall, in Upper Thames Street, ran down to the river, 
and contained some of these trees. Hammersmith, when it was 
a part of rural Middlesex, was also noted for its cedars.” The 
speculative builder has much to answer for, and the destruction of 
the Hammersmith cedars is the lightest of his sins. There is not 
much about Monmouth in the volume—in fact, surprisingly 
little. 

No doubt there exists a great deal of apathy in all the 
churches on the subject of the relation between religion and the 
industrial life of society. This is the more to be regretted since 
it is unquestionably true that the social problem will never be 
solved apart from Christianity. Mr. Keeble has written a series 
of studies in Industrial Ethics and Economics, and, being a 
confessed idealist, he has called the volume “ Industrial Day- 
Dreams.” He seeks to point out to the modern religious 
teacher a more excellent way than that which he commonly 
pursues. He wants to see the Church in the van and not in the 
rear of movements which intimately touch the social welfare of 
the people:—“A laggard attitude reacts upon the Church 
al creating revulsion and alienation among some of the 
noblest men and women of the land. The Christian Church 
will never prosper as she ought until she emulates the Hebrew 
prophets in their attitude towards the social evils of their time. 
Those prophets held a position in Jewish society analogous to 
that held to-day by the Christian Church in Christendom—the 
position, namely, of the organised and recognised teacher and 
conscience; and right nobly and fearlessly did they discharge 
their functions. But if the voice of the Christian Church is 
stifled or muffled, if her words are vacillating or vague, or if 
they are irrelevant to the present crisis and need, then that 
Church will betray both her trust and her Lord, and this 
civilisation will disappear as others have done.” All that the 
book avowedly offers is an elementary statement of the problems 
involved, and those who seek much assistance might certainly 
do worse than consult its pages, since they state clearly, 
vigorously, and from the highest standpoint the chief point 
in the programme of Socialism, from the point of view of a man 
who believes, to borrow his own phrase, that a “ purified 
Socialism is simply an industrially-applied Christianity.” 

Captain Basil Hall, the author of “The Log-Book of a 
Midshipman "—a volume of racy reminiscences, impeded here 
and there by too much moralising, which Messrs. Biackie have 
just added to their “School and Home Library ”—died more 
than fifty years ago, and is almost forgotten. Basil Hall 
entered the Navy at the age of fourteen in 1802, and saw a 

ood deal of active service in the old fighting time which went 
vefore the piping days of peace. This book is based on his 
descriptive account of his own “ Voyages and Travels” when 
England was at war with France and had no lack of other 
rough work on hand. His cockpit stories are admirable, and 
richly deserve to be resened from oblivion. Let those who 
wish to know how a “ middy” fared at the beginning of the 
century read this lively book. It often throws curious light on 
men and manners in the Navy when George IIL was King. 

“New Wheels in Old Ruts” is a droll and amusing 
account of an essentially modern Canterbury Pilgrimage. The 
author, a slave of the lamp and of the pen, hints that he quite 
intended to have written a serious book, but circumstances 
proved too powerful for him. “The work was to have teemed 
with profound archeological research and solid learning. But 
I got into bad company and was led astray. The little frailties 
of my fellow pilgrims proved more attractive matter for my 
purpose than more serious subjects. After all, neither Chaucer 
nor Erasmus were quite able to resist the same temptation.” 
It must be confensed that this odd book follows Chaucer and 





Erasmus afar off, but it is bright and amusing, and we venture 
to predict that it will find what it merits—and that is, no lack 
of readers. The illustrations are clever and comical. 
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